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MICHIGAN MUTUAL 


Preferred Protection 
FOR:MAN AND MOTOR 


includes 


Standard Automobile Insurance 
(Fire, Theft, Collision, Public Liability, Property Damage) 


Personal Accident Insurance 
(Pays from $25 per week to $5,000.00 in cash) 


Emergency Road Service 
(Towing, Starting, etc. Any garage in Michigan) 


Touring and Travel Information 
(Maps, Logs, Routes, etc.) 


Legal Advice 


(Pertaining to ownership and operation of car) 


It Costs No More 


than automobile insurance alone as ordinarily furnished by other 
reputable companies or associations 


All Motor Club Advantages 
but with 
No Initiation Fee—No Annual Dues—No Assessments 


Every Policy Is Dividend-Paying 


You can arrange NOW without expense for a Preferred Policy, to become 
effective when your present insurance expires 


Write or phone Home Office or nearest Branch for rates and complete information 


MICHIGAN i) MUTUAL 


LIABILITY COMPANY 


General Necessities Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Qx “ a 
W orkmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Health and Accident and all other Casualty Lines 


Grand Rapids, Lansing, Saginaw, Flint, Kalamazoo, Pontiac, Jackson, Munising 
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Loss Settlements 


MUTUAL INSURANCE concerns itself first of all 
with the prevention of fire; but even so, losses will 
occur, and the real test of a fire insurance company 
comes in its handling of loss settlements. 


The record of the MILL MUTUALS in this respect 
for the past Fifty Years has been one of intelligent 
co-operation, fair dealing and satisfactory settlements. 


The MILL MUTUALS always work with their policy- 
holders. 
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Chicago, III. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Alton, Ill. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
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Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 
If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above 
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Policyholder Comes First 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 





at 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 











Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
) Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mér. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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FRED WESSELS, JR. 


Mr. Fred Wessels, Jr., is Secretary of the Atlantic Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Savannah, Georgia, and is identified in a large way with the 
Banking and Building and Loan business of that southern metropolis. In the 
field of fire insurance he has gained a national prominence, and is known as one 
of the most keen-minded and effective advocates of the mutual idea. He was 
formerly a member of the Governing Board of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, and his advice is much sought by his associates. 
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The Mutual Movement of the 
Middle Ages 


Second Article in a Serses on an Interesting 


HE Gild System is not an in- 
stitution peculiar to the civili- 
zation of the Western World. 

Gilds are to be found at the present 

day throughout .the vast Empire of 

China, occupying strong and impor- 

tant positions, preserving in full ac- 

tivity many of the economic functions 
performed by the London Livery 

Companies in the 15th and 16th cen- 

turies. The trade caste in India as- 

sumes all the forms of Gild organiza- 
tion. In Turkey and Yugoslavia 
most trades are controlled by Esnafs, 
which, according to the late Professor 

Unwin, may claim a continuous de- 

scent from Byzantine Gilds. The 

Esnaf bears a close resemblance to 

the medieval Gilds of Western Eu- 

rope. It has a governing body and 
officers of its own choice, a common 
seal and corporate funds, sometimes 
enriched by endowments, its written 
and unwritten code and its annual 
festival. The shoemakers of Con- 
stantinople have a special privilege of 
jurisdiction like that enjoyed by the 

Fishmongers and Weavers of London 

in the 14th century. 

The Gilds in the East are alive. In 
the West they are dead. They died 
giving birth to progress. In the West 
for centuries they were the main in- 








Development in the World’s History 


By RICHARD MORRIS, F. S. S. 


Former Meniber of Parliament 


struments of progress, the type of 
progress that distinguishes the West 
from the East. In England every 
century since the 13th saw some new 
organization to meet new conditions 
of social and economic life. The Gild 
became the Craft, the Craft became 
the Livery Company and the Livery 
Company became the Corporation. 
These changes were not those of form 
merely. They indicated an inward 
growth, a social expansion of the 
deepest significance both for the eco- 
nomic and the political development 
of the nation. It is not within the 
scope of this article to analyze the 
nature of the progress that took place 
during these centuries, but it can all 
he embodied in the one word, Liberty. 
This again is a very complex term, 
for the road to Liberty is both long 
and devious. Wherever we encounter 
an oppression it is our duty to shake 
it off, but Liberty is based on deep 
and elaborate foundations and means 
something infinitely greater than a 
mere casting off of fetters. It is the 
slowest of all growths, for it involves 
new habits and new sympathies. The 
individual and society must first ac- 


quire good habits or mind and will, 
and then use these habits as an instru- 
ment for the achievement of higher 
ends. 

Carlyle tells us that to shape the 
whole future is not our problem, but 
only to shape faithfully a small part 


of it according to rules already 
known. It is possible for each of us, 
he says, who will with due earnest- 
ness inquire, to ascertain clearly what 
he, for his own part, ought to do; 
“this let him with true heart do, and 
continue doing.” Our own special 
work in this our day and generation 
is to maintain and extend the great 
and beneficent Institution of Insur- 
ance as a mutual enterprise for all 
who need protection, not a slick de- 
vice for stockholders. You have an 
intimate knowledge of the road. With 
a bribed army against you, the great 
avenues have been cleared for helpful, 
nation-wide business. The ground 
has been made firm for those who 
march after you. Yours is a con- 
tribution second to none to the broad 
foundations supporting the New 


America. eh lic: 


.“ THIS land of England we have 
our historic figures of conquerors 
and possessors, but the creators of 




















Fishing in the 


Courtesy The Fishmongers Company 
Fishmongers Hall, Before Great Fire of 1666 


Old Days was a Proportionately Large Industry. Sir William Walwort Slew the Rebel Watt Tyler with This Dagger 
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our economic and social destinies in a 
large measure were the old Mutual 
Gilds whose written law was, “Let us 
all share the same lot; if any misdo, 
let us all bear it.” They 


shaped the nation’s 
ends on_ principles 
whose influence will 


be measured in the fu- 
ture as in the past by 
the growth of civiliza- 
tion. A member could 
look for aid from his 
gild-brothers in aton- 
ing for any guilt in- 
curred by mishap. He 
could call to them for 
assistance in case of 
violence or wrong. If 
falsely accused, they 
wppeared in court as 
his vindicators ; if poor 
‘hey supported him. 
Dn the other hand, he 
Was responsible to 
them as they were to 
the State for order and 
obedience to the law. A wrong of 
brother against brother was also a 
wrong against the general body of the 
Gild, and was punished by fine or, in 
the last resort, by expulsion, which 
left the offender a “lawless” man and 
an outcast. 


Soe 


HE London Livery Companies 

are a unique set of survivals, 
whose records and other antiquities 
have an inestimable value for English 
social history. There are twelve 
“Great” Companies and about sixty 
Minor Companies in London today. 
With few exceptions they have lost 
their old powers and functions, but 
they are all doing admirable work, 
and the nation would be poorer with- 
out them. Some of the Companies 
have retained their old sites, and from 
time to time have added to the beauty 
and splendor of their halls, which 
are now a sumptuous habitation for 
their antiquities of untold value. Ac- 
companying this article is a photo- 
graph of the garden of the Drapers 
Company in Throgmorton Street, the 
most crowded area of office buildings 
in London, bordering on the London 
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Stock Exchange, a veritable oasis in 
a desert. In the far-end corner will 
be seen a mulberry tree dating from 
the 17th century, of which Mr. 
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Courtesy Goldsmiths Company, London 
Goldsmiths Hall on a Ball Night 


Pooley, the genial chief official of the 
Company, seemed very proud. I may 
here mention that the records of the 
Drapers show that in the 16th cen- 
tury they entered into certain insur- 
ance transactions with their members. 
In 1645 they granted an annuity of 
£8 to a freeman of the Company, S, 
Smallwood, on his payment of £50, 
he being 76 years of age and afraid 
that if he lost the £50 in any commer- 
cial venture he would have nothing to 
live on. In February, 1646, another 
annuity is given to a “citizen of 
worth,” who did not want his name 
known. On his paying £1,250 the 
Court agreed to give him 8 per cent 
for the rest of his life and after his 
death to appropriate 4 per cent to the 
poor of the Company. While Sarah 
Cullimore, a sister of the Company, 
receives £4 a year on her paying £20 
down, she, owing to her infirmity, not 
being able to take that pains and 
course for her living as she otherwise 
would have done. 
In many cases 


the Companies 


















represent combinations of the old 
Gilds and the real property they 
hold in the city, the sites of their halls 
and those of the shops, offices and 
warehouses which they 
own have belonged to 
them since the Norman 
Conquest. The lega- 
cies left them by mem- 
bers, which form the 
foundation of their 
thousand charities, also 
consisted of land, not 
always in London, for 
the Companies to this 
day own estates in sev- 
eral counties of Eng- 
land. Their income, as 
we measure income, is 
considerable and is de- 
voted entirely to edu- 
cational and charitable 
purposes. They main- 
tain schools, technical 
colleges, foundations at 
the universities and 
contribute largely to 
the hospitals and scores of other char- 
ities from the legacies, multiplied and 
exalted by the passage of centuries, of 
the old Gild-brothers. 


Qo 


HERE has been no lack of his- 

torical research in connection 
with the records of the City Gilds or 
“Guilds’—as they will persist in 
spelling the name. Scores of volumes 
have been compiled by enthusiastic 
historians, the latest being the history 
of the Drapers by the Chaplain of all 
Souls, Oxford, in five large volumes, 
having taken nine years to compile. 
But in a general sense the history of 
one Company is the history of the 
whole. They all have the same gov- 
erning constitution. The Goldsmiths, 
which is one of the “Great Twelve,” 
is functioning today very much as it 
has done for over 500 years, and a 
short authoritative statement of its 
work and constitution will, I think, be 
interesting to American readers. The 


Goldsmiths, the Fishmongers, the 
Apothecaries and the Stationers are 
the liveliest survivals. They are 


operating—this I must only whisper 
—not for profit, but for the public 
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Courtesy Drapers Company, London. 


Garden of the Drapers Company, Which Is Adjacent to the London Stock Exchange 


benefit and in the interest of the trade 
or profession with which they are 
identified. The Sciveners (of which 
John Milton’s father was a member), 
the Vintners (of which Chaucer was 
a member), the Founders and the 
Gunmakers are also still carrying on 
some part of their ancient work. 

The Goldsmiths Company was in- 
corporated by Royal Charter in 1327, 
but it is known to have been in ex- 
istence much earlier, for it was recog- 
nized by a public statute of 1300 deal- 
ing with the manufacture and sale of 
gold and silver plate, and there is evi- 
dence that a Gild of Goldsmiths was 
in existence prior to 1180. 

Goldsmiths Hall has been situated 
in Foster Lane since about 1340, 
the present building being the 
fourth which is known to 
have existed since that time. 
The second Hall was begun 
about 1407,the third (which 
was greatly damaged in the 
Great Fire in 1666) in 1634, 
and the fourth in 1829. The 
quarter of the city of Lon- 
don in which the Gold- 
smiths Hall still stands was 
that which was chiefly oc- 
cupied by the working gold- 
smiths in former times. 











HE objects of the Company were 

the advancement and protection 
of the gold and silver trades, and the 
benefit of its members. The Com- 
pany consists of: (1) A Prime War- 
den, Warden and Court of Assistants, 
twenty-five in number, in whom the 
whole administration of the Com- 
pany’s affairs is vested,, Each Prime 
Warden holds office for one year, and, 
like the three Wardens who act with 
him, is chosen for the members of the 
Court of Assistants. (2) A Livery 
numbering 150, from whom the Court 
are elected. (3) Freemen number- 
ing several hundreds in addition, 


from whom the Livery are elected. 
The Freedom of the Company has 

from the earliest days been obtainable 

(1) By bona fide 


in three ways: 














Courtesy Fishmongers Co., London. 

Primewarden’s Chair of Fishmongers Co., 
Made from Material of Old London 
Bridge 
service of an apprentice bound before 
the Wardens to a member of the 
Company. (2) By patrimony, every 
son of a Freeman born after the date 
of his father’s Freedom being entitled 
to take up his own Freedom at the 
age of 21, and (3) By Purchase or 
Redemption. In the first two cases, 
the Freedom can be claimed as a mat- 
ter of right on production of due evi- 
dence, but in the third case it is ob- 

tainable as a matter of favor only. 
Throughout the history of the 
Company they have continued with- 
out interruption the supervision and 
hall-marking of gold and silver plate. 
The importance of maintaining defi- 
nite standards of fineness for wares 
made of gold and silver, as well as for 
the coinage, was early recognized, 
and the maintenance of 
those standards has been 








Apothecaries Hall, London, Showing the Livery Hall 


in the charge of the Gold- 
smiths Company. Under 
the authority of their Char- 
ters and a long series of 
Statutes dating from 1300, 
this public duty has been, 
and is, performed by the 
Company without cost to 
the State or profit of the 
Company, who are prohib- 
ited from charging manu- 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Mutual Move- 
ment of the Middle 
Ages 


(Continued from previous page) 


facturers more than sufficient to cover 
the expenses of the Assay Office, and, 
in fact, make a considerable loss in 
the conduct of the office. It is illegal 
for gold or silver plate to be sold until 
it has been hall-marked to show that 
it is of the legal standard of fineness, 
and manufacturers and importers of 
plate are obliged to bring their plate 
to the Assay Office to be assayed and, 
if found up to the standard, marked 
with the prescribed marks. A staff 
of about seventy is required to deal 
with this branch of the Company’s 
work, which has also served to keep 
the Company in close association with 
the gold and silver trade, from which 
many of its members are drawn. 


DOD 


A REGARDS the coinage, the 
function of the Company is that 
known as the Trial of the Pyx,— 
namely, the examination and testing 
both in weight and fineness of the 
gold and silver coins of Imperial cur- 
rency issued by the Royal Mint in 
London and the Branch Mints in the 
Overseas Dominions. In former 
times under Royal authority, but now 
under the provisions of the Coinage 
Acts, coins selected from those issued 
by the Royal Mint and the Branch 
Mint Overseas are submitted every 
year to a Jury of members of the 
Company duly sworn by the King’s 
Remembrancer. The Officers of the 
Standards Department of the Board 
of Trade produce the standard trial 
plates of gold and silver and the bal- 
ances and weights in their custody, 
and the Jury, after counting the coins, 
see that the proper portions have 
been produced, weigh the coins in 
bulk, as well as specimen coins indi- 
vidually, and afterwards carry out 
assays to accurately test the fineness 
of the metal by comparison with the 
standard trial plates. The verdicts 
of the Jury are subsequently pro- 
duced in writing and published in the 
London Gazette. Down to 1900 the 
only coins submitted to the Trials of 
the Pyx were those produced by the 
Royal Mint in London, but in that 
year the Government asked the Com- 
pany to undertake also the trial of 
coins of Imperial currency issued by 
the Overseas Branch Mints, and the 
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Company willingly agreed to accept 
this additional responsibility. Coins 
from Perth (West Australia) since 
1900, from Melbourne and Sydney 
since 1902, and from Ottawa since 
1909, have been tried, while in 1919 
there were added coins from Bombay, 
and in 1924 coins from Pretoria. 

In addition to this work in connec- 
tion with gold and silver, the Com- 
pany administers between fifty and 
sixty trusts founded by benefactors 
at various dates between 1405 and 
the present time, all of which are 
managed free of expense to the char- 
itable funds. In modern times many 
of the smaller charities established 
for the benefit of the poor of the Com- 
pany have been consolidated under a 
Scheme of the Charity Commission- 
ers, which enables the Company, 
after making provision for the needs 
of their poorer members, to make 
grants to hospitals, dispensaries, con- 
valescent homes, orphanages, etc., 
and to provide recreation grounds, 
open spaces and industrial dwellings. 
Some of the other charities are for the 
benefit of the blind, residents of 
Woolwich, residents of Putney, and 
for Exhibitions at the Universities. 


SO 


N ADDITION to their charitable 

funds, the Company distributes 
the income of its Corporate property 
upon objects of acknowledged public 
utility, largely of an educational char- 
acter. They have been the largest 
supporters of the City and Gilds of 
London Institute, which conducts ex- 
aminations in technological subjects 
all over the Empire. They have also 
largely assisted the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, the Uni- 
versity of London, the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Lawes 
Agricultural Trust, the London Hos- 
pital, the British Museum and the 
Royal Society, for various scientific 
investigations. 

The Company has recently started 
schemes and competitions with the 
view to assisting the silver craft by 
improving the artistic quality of pres- 
ent-day silverwares. In this way it is 
hoped to give publicity to good design 
and craftsmanship, which is greatly 
needed at the present time. By co- 
operation with various Societies and 
Public Bodies interested in artistic 
progress, considerable success has al- 
ready been achieved in this effort. 

The Fishmongers Company for 
over 300 years has been engaged in 
the important work of searching and 
seizing unwholesome fish that may be 
brought into the London market. 
This power is derived from a Charter 
dated 1604. The quantity of fish 
coming into Billingsgate market in 








one day sometimes amounts to a thou- 
sand tons, so that it will be readily 
realized that the duty of inspection is 
not merely a survival from the past of 
academic interest only. Other work 
of the Company relates to the inspec- 
tion of retail fish shops, the super- 
vision of shellfish, etc. A number of 
trade associations had their origin at 
Fishmongers Hall and_ still meet 
there, the Company providing the 
necessary secretarial assistance and 
appointing representatives on their 
executive bodies. During the past 
two generations the Company has 
contributed over £140,000 towards 
technical education in addition to 
maintaining numerous scholarships 
at the Universities. Its most distin- 
guished member was Sir William 
Walworth, whose famous encounter 
with Wat Tyler, the leader of the 
Peasants’ Revolt in 1381, will be 
familiar to your students of English 
history. Sir William Walworth’s 
dagger, with which he killed Wat 
Tyler to save the life of the young 
King, is to this day treasured as one 
of the Company’s most valued pos- 
sessions. 


re te, ae 
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HE Apothecaries were incor- 
porated as one of the City Com- 
panies by James the First under the 
title of the Society of the Art and 
Mistery of Apothecaries of the City 
of London. The history of the 
Apothecaries is bound up with the 
history of medical education in Eng- 
land. Both by Royal Charters and 
Acts of Parliament, the Company ex- 
ercises the power of granting licenses 
to practice medicine and surgery. It 
has been an examining body since 
1619. The first candidate to present 
himself for examination in that year 
was William Whitwell and he failed 
te satisfy the examiners. Poor Wil- 
liam Whitwell. But I dare say he 
has forgotten all about it by now. 
The Stationers were originally the 
dealers in small wares, who occupied 
the “stations” or stands around the 
two crosses in Cheapside. On being 
dispossessed of them they retired to 
Paternoster Row in the 15th century. 
The Company has in many ways fos- 
tered the trade with which it is iden- 
tified, and allowing for the altered 
conditions of the 20th century its in- 
fluence continues to be as great now 
as in the years that are past. Mem- 
bership of the Company is strictly 
limited to those engaged in the trade 
or manufacture of a printed book. 
The Company used to maintain a reg- 
ister of all publications under the au- 
thority of the Copyright Act. In 
IQII registration was abolished by 
Act of Parliament throughout the 
3ritish Dominions. 
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Accident Prevention 
Study of the Subject from the Point of View of 


Mutual Insurance Compantes 


N A certain March morning 

one hundred and_ seventy- 

four years ago the Philadel- 
phia Contributionship For The In- 
surance Of Houses From Loss By 
Fire opened the single door of its 
office in the City of Brotherly Love, 
and Mutual Insurance was embarked 
upon its avowed purpose’ of doing to 
the greater satisfaction of its policy- 
holders than could be done by any 
other type of carrier, two things: the 
first being the full and prompt pay- 
ment of claims growing out of hon- 
est losses,and the second being thepre- 
vention of occurrences which might 
cause similar losses. During the fol- 
lowing years to the present moment 
that one to which Mutual Insurance 
proudly points as the first American 
company continues to bend its efforts 
to a reduction of the frequency and 
severity of fire losses. In its long and 
prosperous career it has seen Mutual 
Insurance grow year by year, con- 
tinually increasing its efforts in con- 
servation and its value to assureds. 
It has seen a host of mutual com- 
panies come into existence and pros- 
per, developing a policyholder service 
far beyond the wildest 


By J. M. EATON 


Assistant General Manager American 
Mutual Alliance 


A Paper Read at_the Insurance Sessicn of the 
State Industrial Safety Congress at Rochester, 
N. Y., December 2, 1926. 


the mutual idea itself, the one being 
from the other as inseparable as the 
well-known Siamese Twins. Never- 
theless, accident prevention in indus- 
try presents. to the Mutual Insurance 
carrier a view nof essentially different 
irom that presented to the stock car- 
rier, the reciprocal exchange, the state 
fund or the self-insurer. If the view- 
point differs it is only because of ob- 
vious differences in the systems and 
the effect which these differences may 
exercise upon the solution of the prob- 
lem. Each type of carrier prosecutes 
safety work for precisely the same 
reasons; and if the manager of one 
fails to obtain from his efforts as high 
a degree of protection against work 
accidents as he may consider desir- 
able, it is not because in his type of 
company the incentive to carry on 
such work be different from that of 
his competitors, but is rather because 
he either does not know the most effi- 


cient way in which to develop the 
work, or lacks the advantage of hav- 
ing at his command certain elements 
inherent to other types of carriers. 
Accidents to one type of insurance 
company are just as economically 
frightful as they are to another. A 
mounting loss ratio is no less con- 
ducive to the easy sleep and pleasant 
dreams of the stock company execu- 
tive than it is to the Mutual manager. 
Increasing cost in claims or medical 
departments is looked upon with 
askance by participating and non-par- 
ticipating company managements 
alike, and many an afternoon of poor 
golf is the direct result of too little 
concentration on the elusive pill and 
too much upon the problem of how 
such losses may be brought to an irre- 
ducible minimum. Yet there are some 
differences between the views of the 
mutual insurance executive with re- 
spect to accident prevention work and 
those of the manager of any other 
type of company, and while we yield 
nothing in our contention that the in- 
centive to such work by insurance 
carriers is an economic one, we be- 
lieve that the mutual safety engineer 
as he approaches the prob- 





dreams of those Colonial 
long heads who saw in this 
system an opportunity to 
put by against the pro- 
verbial rainy day the penny 
which Franklin so aptly 
stated was to be earned by 
the simple process of being 
saved. 

As the mutual idea grew 
and the advantages of the 
system spread to greater 
numbers of the citizenship, 
the homely truth of Poor 
Richard’s maxim of the 
stitch in time became in- 
creasingly apparent, so that 
when in the passing of time 
there were formed mutual 
companies for the assump- 
tion of risks in lines other 
than fire, the principle of 
prevention had been last- 
ingly established and was 
in fact part and parcel of 
Mutual Insurance itself. 
Therefore in attempting to 
discuss accident prevention 
from the viewpoint of Mu- 
tual Insurance we find our- 
selves perforce discussing 














Any One or All of Many Kinds of Accidents May Happen in a 


Situation Like This 


lem gives a weight to the 
relationship existing be- 
tween company and policy- 
holder which is not possi- 
ble in any other form of or- 
ganization, especially in 
one organized upon the 
capital stock plan. While 
the work of accident pre- 
vention is, in its last anal- 
ysis, considered as a prob- 
lem in economics and has 
its results measured by an 
economic yard-stick, there 
is behind it a certain hu- 
manitarian impulse which 
is deserving of greater 
consideration because of 
its fundamental charac- 
ter. Let it not be said, 
therefore, either that the 
insurance companies or 
the employers represented 
by them are soulless cor- 
porations, thinking alone in 
terms of dollars and cents, 
for that would be an untrue 
statement to be as quickly 
challenged by the safety 
engineer, whatever his con- 
(Continuea on next page) 
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Accident Preven- 
tion 
(Continued from preceding page) 


nections, as by the employer him- 
self. In every instance the corporate 
body is composed of human beings 
with human instincts and an inherent 
desire to be generous in their treat- 
ment of those occupying a less for- 
tunate position than themselves. To 
the safety engineer this inherent de- 
sire upon the part of employers is 
something to be capitalized for the 
benefit of the economic result which 
he hopes to obtain; and here is the 
first point at which the mutual en- 
gineer, by reason of his knowledge of 
the understanding relationships be- 
tween a mutual company and its 
policyholders, is accorded a clear view 
of possible accomplishments denied to 
his stock company brother-in-arms. 
Both desire the same result, namely, 
the translation of a humanitarian im- 
pulse into terms of lower accident 
frequency and severity, and a conse- 
quent diminishing loss ratio ; but from 
that point on their views must differ 
in the matter of method because the 
one sees the employer-policyholder 
from an angle entirely different from 
that of the other. To the Mutual en- 
gineer the employer impulse to pre- 
vent accidents for humane reasons is 
something which he knows to have 
greater potential value to him than it 
can have to the engineer of a stock 
plan company ; and it is therefore a 
thing to be developed by the means 
which accrue to Mutual Insurance 
alone. Indeed, the humanitarian im- 
pulse prompting accident prevention 
work is a very definite and usually a 
very strong one, although it is the 
economic weight in the balance that 
promotes the very intensive and ef- 
fective activity which has been so 
marvelously developed in this country 
during the past fifteen years. The 
best evidence of this is that the hu- 
manitarian impulse alone was respon- 
sible for such little accident preven- 
tion work as was done before the first 
workmen’s compensation act caime 
upon the statute books to revolution- 
ize and readjust the relationship be- 
tween master and servant. Many of 
you who are interested in this sub- 
ject and give to it your entire time 
can date your experience back into 
that era of common law relationships 
which afforded an injured employe 
only the most slender chance of re- 
covery from the master in whose 
service he may have been injured. 
The three common law defences were 
so generally effective in protecting the 
treasury of employers that it.was un- 
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necessary to think about or do even 
the commonly decent and least expen- 
sive things calculated to prevent loss 
of life or limb. In these days the 
plant safety inspector would have 
been considered an absurdity and the 
shop safety committee a form of pa- 
ternalism. Insurance companies gave 
little thought to the matter of how ac- 
cidents might be prevented, and those 
side partners, FELLOW SERV- 
ANT and ASSUMPTION OF 
RISK, were relied upon to co-operate 
with ever reliable CONTRIBU- 


TORY NEGLIGENCE and save the 
bacon. Yet, as I say, employers were 
not wholly lacking in human desires, 
and the few preventative measures 
adopted in manufacturing plants were 
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the result of a humanitarian impulse 
and a desire that no one should be 
hurt. But generally speaking the em- 
ployer was asleep. In course of time 
the common law defences were re- 
moved with the result, not that we 
created over night a nation of highly 
humanitarian employers, but rather 
that we brought about by a practical 
and easily understood method a reali- 
zation that the prevention of accidents 
was to be and is a matter of economic 
advantage. The employer was awak- 
ened to the fact that he was actually 
having work accidents—which under 
the new order of things would now 
become expensive—under the roof of 
the plant over which he presided. In 
many cases this awakening was a rude 
one. I think many of us can easily 
recall cases during the early days of 
the first compensation acts when em- 
ployers declared upon their honor that 
in their plants serious accidents were 
not numerous and deaths were un- 
known. I can bring to mind a num- 
ber of such cases, and I am frequent- 
ly reminded of my own experience in 
attempting to handle under a com- 


pensation act a very large risk, operat- 
ing under thé management of a man 
whose humanitarian views and sup- 
port of humanitarian enterprises was 
well known, and being told that in the 
particular plant in question no em- 
ploye had ever been killed. Yet in 
that plant during the first sixty days 
of my experience under compensa- 
tion three men lost their lives. Upon 
investigation I discovered that at not 
infrequent intervals over a number 
of years men had been badly injured 
and sometimes killed in the course of 
their employment in that factory. 
The management simply had failed to 
realize the condition which existed. 
They had assumed, for instance, that 
a man who had been sent into a boiler 
with an extension electric light for the 
purpose of examining the plates, and 
whose weak heart could not stand a 
combination of smothering atmos- 
phere and an uninsulated electric 
wire, had simply been thoughtless in 
picking out the place of his demise 
and would undoubtedly have died at 
precisely the same moment wherever 
he might have been. The humani- 
tarian impulse was not entirely lack- 
ing, but the understanding of the true 
value of prevention had to be awak- 
ened. Human nature is the same the 
world over. Men and women are 
creatures of habit, viewing the world 
and its works through a lens which, 
too often, fails to be of the wide angle 
variety. Depending upon the state of 
our affluence we travel daily a more 
or less easy path from home to busi- 
ness and back again. Our way lies 
down a broad avenue lined with fairly 
pleasant things which affect not too 
rudely our senses, and in course of 
time we come to believe that all paths 
everywhere are pleasant ones. The 
obese gentleman who travels daily by 
automobile from his uptown apart- 
ment to his downtown office over the 
principal and most beautiful avenue 
of his city is not necessarily lacking 
in sympathy for those who may be, 
momentarily, less fortunate than him- 
self. He has simply traveled thus for 
so long that he has forgotten, if he 
ever knew, that to the right and the 
left of him are less pretentious streets, 
populated by less fortunate indi- 
viduals, but who are entitled, never- 
theless, to a certain consideration at 
the hands of society. If, by chance, 
some morning the avenue be barri- 
caded and he must of necessity take 
the side streets and is impressed by 
the lowliness of his surroundings, he 
becomes not so much a kind-hearted 
gentleman as he becomes a gentleman 
of understanding. There has been 
brought home to him by the direct 
method of turning him out of his 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Closing Prospects by Mail 


Letting in Some Light on a Much Discussed Question. 
Article Number Five of a Series 


By CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 


ARLY in January of this year, 
after working with a Mutual 
Insurance Company for more 

than twelve months developing the 
plan and details of a campaign to sell 
insurance entirely by mail, the author 
of this series of articles received from 
the Vice-President and Secretary of 
the Company a letter containing the 
following pertinent paragraph: 

“You will be interested to learn that our 
efforts along Direct Mail lines, have proven 
decidedly successful—thanks to your sales 
psychology! Mail deliveries of two hun- 
dred, three hundred, and as high as four 
hundred Direct Mail applications, are not 
infrequent, our preliminary work during 
the past year, having seemingly paved the 
way for greater and better results.” 


It wouldn’t really be fair to that 
Company to give its name and address 
here in these pages, since it would cer- 
tainly be deluged with inquiries and 
requests for samples of the letters 
used in the campaign, which was no 
part of its purpose in undertaking the 
experiment; but, as a “guarantee of 
good faith” the author has shown the 
original letter, from which the para- 
graph quoted above has been repro- 
duced word for word, to the Editor 
of THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN IN- 
SURANCE as the official representative 
of all its readers. 

Thus we may start on this subject, 
which would otherwise be highly de- 
batable and controversial, with a clear 
conviction that what most insurance 
men are apt to dismiss as impossible, 
not only is possible but has actually 
been done effectively and economi- 
cally by the very individual who is re- 
sponsible for the article. 

Aside from that form of insurance 
in which it is necessary to get a med- 
ical opinion upon the risk before the 
policy is written (and we will come 
to the answer to that particular prob- 








INETY-NINE Insurance Men 
out of a hundred are likely to 
react to that caption with a curt 
“Can't be done!”—So let’s start 
with a definite statement that IT IS 
BEING DONE effectively and eco- 
nomically by at least one Mutual 
Insurance Company using letters 
especially prepared for the purpose 
| by the author of the Series of Ar- 
ticles of which this is the FIFTH 
to appear in consecutive numbers 
of THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
INSURANCE. 























lem a little later along in the article) 
there is really no good reason why in- 
surance should not be sold direct by 
mail as easily and as economically as 
it has been found possible to sell al- 
most every other commodity and 
service during the past quarter-cen- 
tury. The factefhdt many have tried 
to do so and have failed is not con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary, since 
thousands of inventors tried to fly be- 
fore the Wright brothers found the 
right way, and it’s just as well for the 
world that those thousands of failures 
were not accepted as final proof of the 
impossibility of flying, isn’t it? 
DO 


HE chief difficulty about selling 
insurance by mail appears to con- 
sist in the disinclination of the aver- 


























age prospect to pay serious attention 
to insurance solicitations. Perhaps 
that was a survival of the period when 
everyone who had failed to make a 
living in any other manner was likely 
to take a fling at soliciting insurance, 
until it became no uncommon sight 
to see business blocks placarded with 
signs saying, “Beggars, Peddlers and 
Insurance Solicitors NOT AD- 
MITTED.” It must be realized, 
though, that those days are dead. In- 
surance salesmanship never was a 
really fertile field for the incompetent, 
and today it ranks among its repre- 
sentatives many of the most highly 
skilled practitioners of the art of per- 
suasion. Indeed, the average stand- 
ard of selling ability is probably 
higher in the insurance field today 
than in any other; and, in conse- 
quence, the perpetual “nagging” of 
busy people by incompetent “ped- 
dlers” of protection is very much a 
thing of the past. There remains a 
memory of that older time, it is true ; 
and that memory militates against in- 
surance salesmanship just to a degree 
which demands at least a little more 
skill in approach and in delivering a 
demonstration than is required in 
most other lines. Perhaps that is why 
the present day standards of insur- 
ance salesmanship are so high, since 
power is the natural evolutionary 
product of resistance, and the greater 
the resistance, the greater the eventual 
product of power! 

So far as direct mail selling of in- 
surance is concerned, however, defi- 
nite and decided advantage may be 
taken of any remaining disinclination 
on the part of the average prospect to 
having his time taken up by insurance 
solicitors. In an earlier article of this 
series, it was pointed out that the best 
time to meet any objection which is 
often encountered, is before it comes 
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up and changes the demonstration 
into a debate. The very effort of 
to a common objection often leads 
the salesman to see that what so many 
prospects view as an objection is in 
reality an additional and powerful 
reason for accepting the proposition. 
Presented in that form, the former 
objection becomes an excellent way 
of commanding the concentrated at- 
tention of the prospect, since one of 
the best ways to make people think is 
to undertake to prove to them that 
something which they have always re- 
garded as a truism is fundamentally 
false, and that they will lose a dis- 
tinct personal advantage if they con- 
tinue to cling to the old error. 

Acting upon this assumption, and 
applying it to the problem of securing 
attention to the idea of buying insur- 
ance by mail, a very effective letter 
opened with these words: “Do in- 
surance solicitors annoy you?” 

The chances are that the prospect 
reading those words really hasn’t 
been annoyed very much of late by 
insurance solicitors trespassing or try- 
ing to trespass upon his time; but 
there is that old tradition in his sub- 
conscious memory, and when he reads 
those words it rises to the surface and 
secures a hearty affirmative. 


ee 
eS ee 


OW the obvious sequence to 

that opening paragraph is to 
proceed at once to point out that one 
may avoid annoying solicitation by 
securing the necessary insurance 
now quietly, privately and personally 
through the mails; but what seems 
obvious, at least in salesmanship, is 
very likely to be wrong. It is so in 
this case, because to satisfy the curi- 
osity aroused by that opening para- 
graph in the very next paragraph 
with practically a bald statement to 
“buy by mail” would probably secure 
nothing more in the way of action 
than a snort of impatience and a ges- 
ture towards the waste basket. Hav- 
ing created curiosity, it must be sus- 
tained until the opened mind has re- 
ceived a real reason why it should 
consider the alternative method be- 
fore that alternative is revealed and 
proposed for acceptance. 

Let us then develop the thought by 
revealing the effect upon the prospect 
of his disinclination to receive insur- 
ance solicitors, so that he may see for 
himself that he may have been de- 
priving himself of something vitally 
necessary to his comfort and security 
because of that prejudice. Thus we 
not only make the path a little 
smoother for the insurance salesman 
who may call in person upon people 
who have received our letter (instead 
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of strewing additional stones therein 
as would be the case if we continued 
to agree that insurance salesmen are 
annoying nuisances) but also we 
greatly strengthen the appeal of our 
own alternative proposition. 

“A great many busy executives like 
yourself are inadequately protected against 
probable LOSSES simply because they dis- 
like to interview insurance solicitors; yet 
to none, surely, is such protection of greater 
importance.” 

Even with that thought-compelling 
paragraph to protect us from the 
waste-basket, it will not be wise to 
reveal our purpose to insure the 
reader by mail without promising him 





something in subsequent paragraphs 
which he will be eager, or at least 
curious to read. Thus we might 
continue : 

“If your financial position would not be 
precisely the same in sickness as in health, 
then this letter brings you convincing proof 
that we can give you conveniently through 
the mails exactly the THREE points 
which are naturally of greatest conse- 
quence to you.” ; 

The effective trick in that para- 
graph is contained in the specification 
of THREE (or four or five or what 
have you?) points “which are nat- 
urally of greatest consequence” ; be- 
cause it simply isn’t in human nature 
to throw aside that letter until the 
nature of those points has been dis- 
covered, even though the reader has 
already had revealed to him the main 
message of mail-buying. 

Thus he is practically compelled, 
by the inner pressure of his own curi- 
osity, to go on and mentally absorb 
the specific reasons why it will pay 
him to purchase the particular policy 
proposed, through the mails. The ac- 
tual reasons offered will, of course, 
depend upon the policy proposed ; but 
it is probably true that whatever 


proof may be available should be of- 
fered to the prospect in the order of 
his own greater interest. Thus he 
is more interested in the soundness 
of the Company than he is in the 
cheapness of its premiums, and so 
that point should be made before the 
other is mentioned. 

Again, he is more easily interested 
in proof of prompt payments of 
claims than in a mere matter of sav- 
ing a few dollars on his premiums, so 
that point also should logically pre- 
cede the final suggestion that he may 
save himself a certain sizable per- 
centage of his premiums by acting as 
his own solicitor and writing his own 
policy, quietly, privately and per- 
sonally, by mail. 


ILE problem in mail selling is pre- 

cisely the same as in personal 
salesmanship, in that the most impor- 
tant and the most-often neglected 
necessity is to look at the question 
through the eyes of the prospect, 
rather than through the eyes of the 
salesman or sales letter writer, and 
see how each statement will be likely 
to lead logically either to the next or 
to the waste-basket. There are al- 
vays at least four steps to a sale, and 
those four steps must be taken always 
in the same order and one at a time. 
It isn’t possible to take the second, 
third, or fourth steps first; nor is it 
possible to leave out one or more of 
the steps without simply insuring that 
the prospect will decline to jump the 
gap or else will stumble and break his 
neck as a “live” prospect ! 

Generally stated, the four steps 
are: first, to arouse curiosity in such 
a way that it shall relate directly to 
the subject of the letter. Freak open- 
ing paragraphs nearly always do more 
harm than good, because even where 
they do not cause a feeling of disap- 
pointment when the rest of the letter 
is neither so clever nor so interesting 
as the opening paragraph, they tend 
to attract the attention of the prospect 
to the mere cleverness of the letter 
instead of concentrating it upon the 
soundness and desirability of the 
proposition presented therein. The 
second step is promptly to translate 
curiosity into active interest, and the 
best if not the only way to accomplish 
that is to remember that self-interest 
is the most active and the most easily 
aroused form of interest of which the 
human mind is capable. The third 
step must lead to belief in the propo- 
sition, since no man will buy what he 
does not believe in; and the best way 
to secure that is with FACTS from 
which there is no escaping—extracts 
from reports of insurance officials or 
the like. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Insurance Conditions in England 


“‘The Plain Truth’? About the Business Done and Profits 
Made by British Companies Operating in America 


HEN - Benjamin Franklin, 
one of the world’s greatest 
men, laid the foundation of 


American Insurance at the Philadel- 
phia Court House, what did he say? 
That he was eloquent may be taken 
for granted. That he was convincing 
and inspiring is proved by the stead- 
fastness and the devotion of those 
who heard him to the plan he pro- 
pounded. Did he say he had a 
scheme for making money, big money 
because it was based on the fear of 
the public and applied to every man 
who had a home to protect? He did 
have a scheme, which I believe he had 
worked out in detail, for the protec- 
tion of American homes, but he did 
not deem such a purpose suitable for 
profit-making. Though there may be 
no actual record of his speech on that 
memorable occasion, it is not difficult 
to imagine what he did say, for five 
years later, in 1757, he published a 
pamphlet of which there is a well 
preserved copy in the British Mu- 
seum Library, entitled “The Plain 
Truth,” which was an exhortation to 
the people of Philadeiphia and Penn- 
sylvania—the town and the country— 
to unite in order to prepare for a 
threatened danger. “Are not the 
people of Pennsylvania (he said) 
united in interest and mutually useful 
and necessary to each other? When 
the feet are wounded, shall the head 
say, it is not me. I will not trouble 
myself to contrive relief. Or, if the 
head is in danger, shall the hands say, 
we are not affected and therefore will 
lend no assistance. No, for so would 
the body be easily destroyed. But 
when all parts join their endeavors 
for its security, it is often preserved. 
Such should be the mutual endeavor 
of country and town for the safety 
of the whole.” That is the basis of 
Mutual Insurance, Franklin’s guid- 
ing star, mutual endeavor of the sep- 
arate units to provide safety for the 
whole. He knew that safety could be 
obtained in no other way. 
DOD 
HE founder of British Stock In- 
surance in the preceding century 
was actuated by very different mo- 
tives. Following the most appalling 
conflagration that this country has 
ever known, Nicholas Barbon thought 
the moment opportune to acquire per- 
sonal wealth by means of insurance 
whilst the fear of fire was so vivid in 
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the minds of the people. He accumu- 
lated considerable wealth but lost it 
in speculation and died a miserable 
and morose man. 

The two Institutions of Mutual and 
Stock Insurance as they exist today 
reflect the character and the per- 
sonality of their respective founders. 
Ever since the days of Nicholas Bar- 
bon the stockholders of British In- 
surance Companies were never paid 
higher profits than they received dur- 
ing 1926. Since the end of the Great 
War especially, each Balance Sheet 
that has been issued has been a source 
of increasing comfort and delight to 
the stockholders—in Fire and Acci- 
dent Insurance, but not in Life. Why 
not in Life? Because we have Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Companies of in- 
comparable merit and the Stock Com- 
panies have thought it prudent to 
limit their profits in this Department 
to a reasonable and fixed rate. Their 





resplendent harvest is derived from 
Fire and Accident Insurance. 
Whether it is gleaned from embar- 
rassed and depressed England or 
from prosperous America, I have al- 
ready stated I do not know, but the 
following extracts from the speeches 
of the Chairmen of two or three of 
the British Stock Companies at their 
last annual meeting may throw some 
light on the point. 

The London & Lancashire Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd.: In the story of 
post-war anxiety there is one brilliant 
exception, the United States of Amer- 
ica. If the States ever really felt the 
war to be a burden on their finances 
or prosperity, that stage has passed. 
Unembarrassed by burdensome taxa- 
tion—their income tax is but one- 
third of ours—they stand out as the 
one great country whose progress 
seems to have no limits. They have 
aimed and are constantly aiming at 
greater efficiency and they have 
proved, especially in 1925, that this 
higher efficiency spells increased econ- 
omy and higher wages. Thus the 
consumers and the workers are both 
pleased. Taking ourselves as a typ- 
ical British Insurance Company oper- 
ating the world over, we find that our 
only real progress, whether in fire or 
accident business, emanates from 
across the Atlantic. In 1925 two- 
thirds of the increase in our premium 
income was from the U.S. A. Rela- 
tively “in fire business we have done 
quite well. Whilst we ‘are accus- 
tomed to competition at home, severe 
competition, it is not rabid. But in 
the U. S. A. there are no fewer than 
1,665 insurance companies and other 
insurance organizations actively oper- 
ating. We can only hope that the 
steps which are now being taken to 
prevent a further decline in rates and 
to create more harmony amongst the 
companies may, in the interests of all, 
have some permanent success.” The 
interests of “all” mean, of course, the 
interests of “all” the stockholders. 

The Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Ltd.: The Chairman expressed the 
gratitude of the Company at the man- 
ner in which they were being served 
by their American Branch (Hear, 
hear). Whilst America, in which 
they had extensive operations, was a 
very difficult field and exceptional 
problems may arise from time to time, 
(Continued on next page) 
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Insurance Condi- 
tions in England 


(Continued from previous page) 
they were hopeful of satisfactory 
results. 

The Ocean Accident (a subsidiary 
of the Commercial Union): Their 
business in the United States contin- 
ued to make progress. In spite of 
difficulties their underwriting results 
for 1925 were more satisfactory than 
those of the immediately preceding 
years and its allied office, the Colum- 
bia Casualty Co., was also increasing 
in every department. 

The Atlas Insurance Co. (Ltd.): 
This Company showed a profit of 
£194,357 as against £179,707 for the 
the preceding year. The Chairman 
stated that a good deal of the increase 
in the fire premium income came 
from the U. S. A. 

The Commercial Union (Ltd.): 
The Chairman complained that the 
American field was beset with diffi- 
culties for the underwriter. The leg- 
islative control, mostly of an arbi- 
trary character, materially interfered 
with the efforts of the offices to adapt 
rates of premium to claims whilst the 
cost of such administration imposed 
a heavy burden upon the Companies. 
That country is enjoying a good deal 
of prosperous trade and yet the out- 
standing feature of the business, both 
of fire and accident throughout the 
States, was the abnormal number of 
claims that are falling upon inade- 
quate premiums. 


SS 


HE following table of the 1926 

profits of the leading British 
Stock Companies who are also oper- 
ating in America, may be of interest. 
It must be pointed out that the paid- 
up capital in all cases does not repre- 
sent direct contributions by stock- 
holders but are made up of “gifts” 
from the reserves obtained from the 
policyholders under the plea of 
security. For instance, in the case of 
the Norwich Union Fire, all the 
money paid by Stockholders to the 
Company was £66,000. On this capi- 
tal the profits paid in 1926 were at 
the rate of over 330 per cent. But 
by various capital manipulations of 
the nature I have indicated, the paid- 
up capital today is represented by 
£550,000. Another fact which must 
be borne in mind is that in addition 
to the profits paid out large amounts 
are placed to reserves which in due 
course will be available for the benefit 
of the stockholders. Again, in some 
instances, the profits are paid free of 
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tax, which is four shillings in the £. 
In the case of the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Company (and others) whilst the 
rate of profit shown is 80 per cent, 
it is actually higher for it is paid free 
of tax. In the case of the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Co., and others, for a 
long period the actual capital invested 
has been returned each year to the 
stockholders by way of profit which 
affords an annual contradiction of the 
old saying that “you cannot keep your 
cake and eat it.” 

In all these circumstances, there- 
fore, the question must occur to every 








Benjamin Franklin’s Prayer in 
1757 for the Peace and 
Safety of Penn- 
sylvania. 


May the God of Wisdom, 
Strength and Power, the Lord of 
the Armies of Israel, inspire us 
with prudence in this Time of 
Danger; take away from us all the 
Seeds of Contention and Division 
and unite the Hearts and Counsels 
of all of us of whatever Sect or 
Nation, in one Bond of Peace, 
Brotherly Love and generous Pub- 
lic Spirit. May He give Strength 
and Resolution to amend our lives, 
and remove from among us every- 
thing that is displeasing to Him, 
afford us His most gracious pro- 
tection, confound the designs of 
our enemies and give peace in all 
our borders. 




















business man in America, and in Eng- 
land, whether or not the Stock Com- 
panies are making too heavy a charge 
for the protection they provide. Un- 
fortunately, they are in the grip of 
a vicious system because apart from 
their profits, forty cents out of every 
dollar goes in expenses. Let the busi- 
ness man remember that the coat he 
is wearing has been subject to insur- 
ance charges on four or five different 
processes of manufacture through 
which it has passed before completed. 
If those charges are greatly in excess 
of cost, it must obviously affect the 
price of the coat. When the same in- 
surance operation applies to almost 
every article that is manufactured, 
the public must realize that it is an 
important element in the cost of liv- 
ing. “The public money,” said 
Franklin, “raised from All, belongs 
to All.” That ideal can be realized 
without State management or control 
by the plan he formulated at the mod- 
est gathering in Philadelphia one hun- 
dred and seventy-four years ago and 
which today is exercising such a 
beneficent influence on the social and 
economic life of the nation 


The British Stock Companies Profits Paid 
in 1926. 
Rate 
Amount paid per cent on 
in profits paid-up capital 


Name of 
company 
Royal 
Phoenix 
Commercial 
Union 
Alliance 
North British & 
Mercantile .. 
Northern 
Employers Lia- 
bility 
Norwich Union 
Fire 
London 


921.745 


376,782 
349,354 


Assur- 


Sun Fire 
Guardian 
Atlas 
Royal 

change 
Yorkshire 
General 

dent 
Caledonian .... 





Lumber Mutual Group 
Assumes Rein- 
surance 


HE National Retail Lumber 

Dealers Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change has reinsured its outstanding 
liability as of December 31, 1926, in 
the Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Company of Indianapolis. 
The Advisory Committee of the Ex- 
change and of the Board of Directors 
of the Equity Service Company, At- 
torney in Fact, state that the decision 
to liquidate the Exchange was due to 
the fact that the comparatively small 
volume of business transacted did not 
warrant the expense necessary to 
maintain a proper service organiza- 
tion. It was decided that the Asso- 
ciated Lumber Mutuals were best 
equipped to provide this service at a 
reasonable cost and arrangements 
were accordingly made with them 
through the Indiana Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company to rein- 
sure the business. 

in addition to the Indiana Lumber- 
mens the companies included in the 
Lumber Mutual group are Central 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Insurance Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, Lumber Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Wash., Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Associated Lumber Mutuals 
were represented in the negotiations 
by a committee including Justin Pet- 
ers, Vice-President and Manager of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., F. B. Fowler, Secre- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Chamber of Commerce Meeting 


Mtid- Y ear Session of Northern Central Division of National 
Body Scheduled for Jan. 20 and 21, at Chicago 


URING the past summer, Vice 
D President Butterworth of the 

Northern Central Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, carried on a survey to 
ascertain the most outstanding prob- 
lems facing the people in the states 
generally known as the Mid-West. 
Questionnaires were sent to 500 or- 
ganizations and to 500 selected busi- 
nessmen in this district and in the 450 
replies received from every state in 
the section, the subjects of Agricul- 
ture, Freight Rates and Waterways 
were outstanding. The Advisory 
Council, therefore, decided to hold a 
meeting of the Northern Central Di- 
vision in Chicago on January 20 and 
21, 1927, and to have as the topics for 
consideration at this meeting the sub- 
jects of Agriculture, Freight Rates 
and Waterways. 

The meeting is to be held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, and the first 
day will be given over to a considera- 
tion of the subject of Agriculture. 
The discussion on this subject will be 
opened by an address by Mr. Evans 
Woollen, Chairman, Commission on 
Economic Policies, American Bankers 
Association and President, Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Mr. Woollen will 
touch on the agricultural cycles of the 
past and will give his views as to the 
outlook for Agriculture in the future. 

QO> 


R. ARTHUR HUNTINGTON 

of the lowa Railway & Light 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will 
follow Mr. Woollen and will talk of 
Agricultural Production Cost Figures. 
Mr. Huntington, who is intimately 
identified with a project looking 
toward the securing of higher effi- 
ciency, not only for agriculture, but 
for other industry, has made a 
thorough study of this and related 
subjects and is therefore singularly 
qualified to present the matter. 

In the afternoon session, Mr. S. R. 
McKelvie, former Governor of Ne- 
braska, will talk on the subject: 
“What Is a Farm Worth?” Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie is at present the publisher of 
the “Nebraska Farmer” and _ has, 
therefore, a very keen insight into the 
problems of agriculture. 

“The Causes and Duration of 
Agricultural Depressions” will be the 
final address on the question of Agri- 


culture and will be given by Dr. B. H. 
Hibbard, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. After Dr. Hibbard’s talk, the 
session will be thrown open for gen- 
eral discussion. 

The program for Friday, January 
21st will be divided into two parts, 
the general subject for the morning 
session being Freight Rates and the 
general topic for the afternoon will 
be Waterways. 

DOD 


R. CHARLES PIEZ, Vice Pres- 

ident of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation during the World War, 
will discuss Freight Rates from the 
viewpoint of a manufacturer. Freight 
Rates from the standpoint of the rail- 
roads will be presented by Mr. 
Charles Donnelly, President, North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, who 
will be followed by James Howard, 
Clemons, [owa, who will talk on 
Freight Rates from the standpoint of 
a farmer. Mr. Howard was formerly 
President of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and was a member 
of the Board of Governors of the 
International Farm Congress. 

Mr. William R. Dawes, Vice Presi- 
dent, Central Trust Company, and 
four times President of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, will close 
the discussion on Freight Rates by 
presenting a banker’s viewpoint on 
the subject. 


The first address in the afternoon 
on the subject of Waterways will be 
given by Major General Edgar Jad- 
win, Chief of the Engineers, U. S. 
Army, who will present the Govern- 
ment’s Waterway Plan. The Mid- 
West’s part in this plan will then be 
discussed in turn by Mr. T. F. Cun- 
ningham of the Mississippi Shipping 
Company, who will present the Mis- 
sissippi viewpoint ; Mr. Arthur Water- 
fall, Vice President, Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., has been asked to speak on the 
Great Lakes angle; and Mr. J. M. 
Kurn, President, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company, on the rail- 
road’s attitude toward the Govern- 
ment’s Waterway Plan. 


So 


N ADDITION, there will be a ban- 
quet on Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 20, at which President John W. 
O’Leary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States will give 
a talk on National Business Problems. 
A representative from the Interna- 
tional Chamber will also be present 
and will talk on International Trade 
Conditions. 

An unusual interest is being mani- 
fested throughout the entire section 
in the subjects to be discussed and 
the number of men who have indi- 
cated their intention of being present 
give every evidence of a record at- 
tendance. 


J.G. Sharp Enters Partnership 


OODWARD, FONDILLER 
& RYAN, Consulting Actuar- 
ies, of 75 Fulton St., New 
York City, announce that Jonathan G. 
Sharp became a member of the firm 
on January I, 1927. His admission to 
membership in this rapidly growing 
consulting office is in harmony with 
the firm’s policy of continued expan- 
sion to meet the highly specialized de- 
mands imposed by modern conditions. 
Mr. Sharp’s work has been concerned 
chiefly with company reorganization 
problems, including the installation 
of up-to-date statistical and account- 
ing systems. 
After three years war aviation with 
the Canadian troops in France, Mr. 





Sharp continued his courses at To- 
ronto University, graduating in 1920. 
He then conducted research work in 
the Actuarial Department of the 
Metropolitan Life. Upon admission 
in 1925 by examination, as a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America, 
Mr. Sharp became connected with the 
firm of which he is now a member. 
soa 
R. WOODWARD has had near- 
ly twenty-five years’ experience 
in actuarial work in many branches 
of insurance, including pension funds 
and mutual benefit associations, and 
prior to entering consulting practice, 
was connected with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Wherein We Nail a Fallacy 


, \HE Constitution of the United States establishes 


the right to ownership of private property. The 
statutes, in conformity with the Constitution, make 
it a punishable offense to deprive the individual of his 
property without due process of law. All American in- 
stitutions are based upon these fundamental provisions. 
But there are perils to which private property is sub- 
jected against which no law can afford absolute protec- 
tion. Law cannot even guarantee that the burglar will 
respect the goods of the householder. It cannot guaran- 
tee that the goods unlawfully taken will be returned. It 
can only promise that if the burglar be apprehended he 
will be punished. Its chief value is as a deterrent. 


Qo 


ND law is no protection against the destruction of 
private property by accident, fire or storm. An 
owner of an automobile may lose it through the careless- 
ness of some other driver who collides with him; the 
owner of a building may lose it through fire caused by 
faulty electric wiring or the dropping of a glowing cigar 
stub; lightning or a tornado may leave his improved 
real estate looking like a wilderness. Law cannot help 
him much in such cases. It may be he can pin responsi- 
bility on some individual and sue to recover damages, but 
recovery depends upon the strength of his evidence, the 
ckill of his lawyer, the intelligence of the jury and, finally, 
the financial competence of the person sued. 

Law establishes his private property right, but pro- 
tection against loss by injury to or destruction of his 
property must be sought through some other agency. It 
is here that insurance steps in. 

OOS 


OW the point to be noted is that just as laws for 

the punishment of fraud and theft and destruction 
of property by wanton act or criminal negligence are 
based upon the institution of private property as estab- 
lished by constitutional guarantees, so all insurance 
against losses from accident, fire, storm or other cause is 
based upon this same institution. If there were no right 
of private property there would be no occasion for in- 
surance. In other words, if this were a Socialist state, 
with all property socially owned, insurance would be an 
absurdity. All losses would be social losses, all gains 
social gains. 


Hence the utter fallacy of the charge that mutual in- 
surance is a step toward socialism. 


If there were no private property there would be no 
mutual insurance because there would be neither any- 
thing to insure nor any individuals interested in codperat- 
ing for the protection of their individual possessions. 

A stock insurance company is a combination of per- 
sons who organize for the purpose of selling protection to 
others at a profit to themselves. It is a mutual enterprise 
tor profit. 

A mutual insurance company is « combination of per- 
sons who organize for the purpose of providing their own 
protection, eliminating the element of profit. 

Why should the one be any more socialistic than the 
other? The foundation of each is the right of private 
property. 

SOS 


N THE former the individual property owner and 

policy-holder pays a premium for his insurance. The 
aggregate of these premiums constitutes a fund out of 
which will be paid dividends to the stockholders, cost 
of operation and losses of policyholders. 

In the latter the individual property owner and policy- 
holder pays a premium into a fund out of which will be 
paid cost of operation and losses of policyholders. What- 
ever is left in the fund when these obligations are dis- 
charged is redistributed among the policyholders, in- 
stead of going to stockholders as dividends. 

Is it any more socialistic for policyholders to dis- 
tribute among themselves the pro-rated savings from 
their protection enterprise, than it is for stockholders to 
distribute among themselves the pro-rated profits on 
the sale of protection to others? 


Yom 


HE mutual idea does not destroy individualism. It 

protects individualism in its private possessions 
and activities, and by lowering the cost of such pro- 
tection it both encourages the individual in the pursuit 
of his personal aims, and promotes the increase of his 
personal holdings. It has demonstrated the possibility 
of combining the institution of private property with the 
spirit of co-operation, so that the one sustains and 


strengthens the other. 
OO 


A Happy New Year 


ERE are three words on which we can build with 
certainty a happy New Year—Toleration, Ap- 
preciation,. Co-operation. 

Toleration—the ‘recognition that others have a right 
to differ from us; a right to hold their own opinions 
and to live their own lives, within such limits of utter- 
ance and behavior as may be set by consideration for 
the peace and welfare of others. 

Appreciation—the discovery in others of what is worth 
while, and the effort to develop it by open recognition 
and commendation, so that it may become a contribu- 
tion to the mutual good. 

Co-operation—the logical result of the mental atti- 
tude represented in the preceding words; the effective 
linking of what is worth while in ourselves to what is 
worth while in others for the promotion of mutual pros- 
perity, security and happiness. 

We wish you a Happy New Year, and if you follow 
this prescription we have no doubt our wish will come 
true. 
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Life-Lights on a Business Background 


Three Great Adventures for 1927 


by taking a long walk with my 

philosopher friend. I call him 
that because, altho a business man 
actively engaged in an important 
manufacturing enterprise, he finds 
time for a lot of serious thinking. 
He is not the type of business man 
who is forever pleading his weariness 
as an excuse for an idle spending of 
leisure. He says: 


if CELEBRATED New Year’s day 


See 


ND when his mind is engaged in 
such exercising, and I can per- 
suade him to think out loud, he is a 
most entertaining and inspiring com- 
panion. On the first of January he 
was in just the right humor for a 
walk and a talk. We turned our faces 
away from the city, away from the 
frequented thorofares, and struck out 
across the prairie. The crisp air was 
stimulating. 

“T would like to make this a year of 
adventure,” he said suddenly after 
about a quarter of a mile of silence. 

“Where?” asked I. “The jungles 
of Africa, the table-lands of interior 
Asia, the upper reaches of the Ama- 
zon or the Arctic circle?” 

“No, none of those distant places. 
I cannot afford to leave my business. 
Any adventuring I do will be done 
right here, and no man need go far 
afield in order to find the thrill of new 
experience and strange discovery.” 

“But here,” I said, “everything is 
mapped and charted and card-in- 
dexed. There is no terra incognita— 
I hope my Latin is correct—for ex- 
ploration. How do you expect to get 
adventure here?” 


Sa 


66 FOOL and slow of heart,” he 
answered, with a smile which 
took the sting out of the words, “O— 
in the vernacular—dumb friend, do 
you not know that there is vast ter- 
ritory at your door which awaits your 
enterprise? I am thinking of adven- 
ture in a realm which needs no train 
or steamship to reach it, and in which 
either automobile or camel or any 
other vehicle of physical transporta- 
tion is without value. And I am 
thinking of three great adventures I 
would like to make.” 

“Three,” I exclaimed. 
bition is insatiable.” 

“T fear it may be, and yet these 
three are so related that all can be 
engaged upon at the same time, and 
none can be fully prosecuted without 


“Your am- 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


the others. The first is an adventure 
in the domain of my own personality 
—an adventure of self-discovery. 
Somewhere I have read that the aver- 
age man uses only a small percentage 
of his capacity; that he leaves unde- 
veloped powers of mind and soul 
which could be employed to his great 
advantage if he realized their exist- 
ence and learned how to bring them 
into play and link them intelligently 
to the worth-while tasks of life. I 
want in this adventure to discover 
what abilities I have that I am not 








RECREATION 


“eT IS change of occupa- 

tion, not idleness, which 
gives the best rest—the rest 
that recreates and reinvigor- 
ates. I like to lift my mind out 
of the affairs of my business 
and set it down to wholesome 
exercise in some field of 
thought or speculation wholly 
remote from raw materials, 
processes of manufacture, 
costs, wages, profits and such 
things.” 




















using, and what habits I have fallen 
into that may inhibit or hamper their 
use. I mean to take a sort of inven- 
tory of myself, to check up on my at- 
titudes, my ways of thinking, my 
prejudices—especially the last. I am 
convinced that a lot of people are 
letting prejudices stand between them 
and a larger and richer experience of 
life; and a lot of people are limiting 
their thinking by the tether of a preju- 
dice which keeps them traveling in 
circles like a dog chained to a stake. 











“ HEN my second adventure will 
be in the domain of other per- 
sonalities—an adventure of neighbor 
discovery. I am going to hunt out the 
good points and the interesting char- 
acteristics in the people I meet; in the 
people who work with me and for 
me; in the people who live near me. 
I have a theory that every human 
being is worth really knowing. Asa 
matter of fact we know very few 
people. You cannot know a man until 
you get inside him. Folks are shy, 
and often most shy about the things 
that are finest in their thoughts and 
feelings. I have a man in my office; 
he has been my chief bookkeeper for 
years—faithful, reliable, accommo- 
dating; but a silent sort of fellow. 
We have been on good terms; but I 
discovered only the other day that he 
is a most interesting chap; a bird 
lover, full of bird lore. Now I love 
birds, but have never found time to 
learn much about them. I am going 
to have Smith out to the house some 
evening to talk to me about them. 
We are going to know each other and 
like each other ; and he will be a bet- 
ter bookkeeper and I will be a better 
employer because of it.” 
“And your third adventure?’ I 
questioned, because he had become 
silent again. 


SO 


**AH, THAT is the greatest of all, 
and I[ am a little shy of telling 


even you about it. That is the ad- 
venture which gives significance to 
the other two; which truly makes it 
worth while to discover myself and to 
discover my neighbors. It is an ad- 
venture in the domain of the univer- 
sal personality—an adventure of God 
discovery.” 

“And where do you expect to find 
God?” I asked, not flippantly. 

“In the searching of my own soul 
and in seeking out what is best in my 
neighbors,” he answered promptly. 

As we turned to retrace our steps 
he was quoting words which sounded 
strangely familiar to me: “He hath 
made of one blood all nations of men 
to live on the earth . . . that they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after Him and find Him, 
tho He be not far from every one of 
us: for in Him we live, and move, 
and have our being. . . . We are also 
His offspring.” 
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Accident Preven- 
tion 
(Continued from page 10) 


usual course a realization that here, 
at his shoulder, is a problem in which 
he may be very much interested. So, 
too, it was the enactment of our first 
compensation laws which brought to 
employers the realization that there 
really were accidents which might and 
should be avoided. And let it be said 
to the credit of employers that though 
it required an economic upheaval to 
bring about this realization, it resulted 
in a campaign against mishap which 
has continued and would today be 
continued even though the economic 
advantage were a matter of doubt. 

I have already said that the problem 
itself presents to the mutual manager 
a view not essentially different from 
that presented to the representative of 
any other type of carrier, and that it 
is in its solution that the former fol- 
lows a path which is his alone. 

That solution is for the engineer 
and his immediate worry is how to 
create and sustain the impulse which 
will prompt co-operation in the plans 
which he may mature with respect to 
each plant which comes under his ob- 
servation. Obviously, the best result 
may be obtained by being able to dem- 
onstrate that accident prevention 
work pays not alone in the satisfac- 
tion that comes out of a worthwhile 
effort in behalf of humanity, but also 
in the elimination of waste, in an in- 
crease in production and in actual 
money saving. It is immediately ap- 
parent that the mutual engineer has 
an advantage in making this demon- 
stration. His approach to the policy- 
holder is short and direct. His argu- 
ments in favor of safety education 
in plants and the installation of me- 
chanical safeguards are easily under- 
stood and appreciated, when he is able 
to translate them into terms of a 
direct monetary return to that policy- 
holder. Not alone is he able to point 
out that the adoption of approved 
methods or the installation of mechan- 
ical safeguards will be reflected in the 
rate through the schedule or by the 
experience of the risk, but he has the 
added advantage of being able to point 
out that an additional direct money 
saving may be effected through the 
medium of a dividend, which will 
come as a result of diminishing acci- 
dent frequency and severity. There- 
fore, he views the work of accident 
prevention as second in importance 
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only to the prompt payment of claims 
upon those accidents which have oc- 
curred in spite of his vigilance, and 
in his view he holds nothing which is 
not shared by the executive head of 
his company. In fact his views with 
respect to the importance of preven- 
tive engineering, however strong they 
may be, reflect but faintly the convic- 
tions of the mutual manager himself. 
The latter looks upon accident pre- 
vention work not only as the most im- 
portant activity in his mutual organi- 
zation, but also as the very essence 
of mutual insurance itself, and his en- 
tire view of the accident prevention 
problem is influenced by a direct and 
complete understanding with the pol- 
icyholder. In no other form of com- 
pany is the relationship between man- 
agement and insured the same. In no 
other form of organization is it possi- 
ble to secure for management the 
same thought and consideration upon 
the part of the assured as is possible 
in a mutual company. Therefore, the 
solution of the problem of how to pre- 
vent industrial accidents becomes a 
co-operative enterprise in which the 
policyholder has a well defined and 
very direct economic interest. The 
recommendations made by safety en- 
gineers and management to the pol- 
icyholders receive a prompt consid- 
eration based upon that economic im- 
pulse. The company belongs in fact 
to the employer'to whom the recom- 
mendations are made, and aside from 
any purely humanitarian impulse 
which might prompt their adoption, 
there is always the economic incentive 
impelling him to profit thereby, not 
alone in the promise of a better rate 
by reason of improved experience, 
but also through the certainty of divi- 
dends resulting from accident elimi- 
nation. 

Careful selection of risks has al- 
ways been a watchword with mutual 
insurance, but it has not been content 
alone with selecting only the better 
risks. It has successfully striven to 
make good risks still better ones. It 
demands and secures the elimination 
of needless physical hazards and the 
correction of dangerous methods. Its 
pride is in the class of risks with 
which it deals and in the savings, 
which through the elimination of 
needless accidents it is able to effect 
for such risks. It asks of a policy- 
holder nothing but what will inure 
to that policyholder’s profit. It is in- 
deed a deaf ear which will not listen 
to such a story. Mutual company 
plans for the prevention of accidents 
in plants of policyholders need be pre- 


sented only in the simple terms of 
economy. It has no rules for prevent- 
ing accidents that are not as well the 
rules of any other type of carrier, but 
its presentation has an inherent, un- 
spoken force, which is its alone. It 
approaches its policyholders in the 
matter of accident prevention not as 
the spokesman and in the interest of 
a third party, but as the promoter of 
the material interest of those policy- 
holders. The proposals and recom- 
mendations of its safety experts are 
advanced not as the desire of manage- 
ment for an accrual of profits to a re- 
motely interested and unknown per- 
son, but as a means by which he, the 
policyholder, may immediately profit. 

With a few exceptions, mutual 
casualty companies are the outgrowth 
of social legislation. Prior to the en- 
actment of our first Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, there were but few 
mutual companies writing casualty 
lines in the United States. In some 
states, as in Massachusetts and Mich- 
igan, mutual companies came into be- 
ing through legislative action at the 
time the compensation laws were 
passed. In these, and in other states, 
mutual companies have since been or- 
ganized to write casualty lines, and 
notwithstanding the dire predictions 
of those of us who were led to believe 
that the organization of companies 
upon any but the capital stock plan 
was an invasion of property rights 
and could not endure, they have upon 
the whole prospered. Their organiza- 
tion was by reason of an economic im- 
pulse, and in the field of their activity 
they have become an economic factor 
constantly growing in importance. 
This importance is not alone because 
of their number, because of their in- 
creasing financial strength, or because 
of the great annual increase in the 
business written by them, but also be- 
cause they have inherent to the plan 
upon which they are builded the 
power to obtain results which their 
competitors do not possess, and in no 
particular is this so well demonstrated 
as in the field of accident prevention. 

Their success is due largely to the 
fact that their chief interest has been 
to conserve not only the financial re- 
sources that were necessary to sustain 
them through a formative period and 
in the face of ridiculous charges that 


they were socialistic or communistic, | 


but to conserve also the human ele- 
ment in whose interest they were 
brought into being. To mutual in- 
surance and to the mutual engineer, 
the business of accident prevention is 
the foundation rock upon which mu- 
tual insurance rests, upon which it 
was builded and upon which it will 
continue to serve society. 
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Wisconsin Commissioner’s Comments 


Remarks 


DITORIAL NOTE.—Olaf H. John- 

son, for some time past the Commis- 

sioner of Insurance of the State of 
Wisconsin, by appointment to fill a vacancy, 
has sent in his resignation to take effect at 
the pleasure of the Governor. Mr. Johnson 
has become more and more widely known 
for his excellent speeches on insurance 
subjects as well as for his good work in 
the management of his important office, 
and we are quoting below, excerpts from 
his recent statements which have com- 
manded much interest. 


On Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance 


UTOMOBILE insurance still 
A furnishes many unsolved prob- 
lems. While other causes of 
accident to persons show a remark- 
able decrease, the introduction of the 
automobile has kept fatalities and ac- 
cidental injuries far above the aver- 
age. For each 1,000 automobiles we 
have one death each year, and for 
each such fatality there occur 28 au- 
tomobile accidents serious enough to 
report. And the menace grows with 
the increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles. The number of automobiles 
in this country exceeds by more than 
a quarter of a million the total num- 
ber of telephones in use in the United 
States. Ina survey of 455,937 Amer- 
ican Homes, 59% owned bathtubs 
and 70% owned automobiles. 


In 1925 the number of fatal auto- 
mobile accidents were 22,500 and the 
number injured, 675,000. The num- 
ber of children under 15 killed in 
1924, was 6,090, increasing in 1925 to 
6,300. The automobile death rate 
per 100,000 of population, from 14.9 
in 1923 increased to 15.7 in 1924, and 
17.2 in 1925 and is steadily growing. 
Automobile railroad grade crossing 
accidents increased from 1688 in 
1924, to 1784 in 1925, with 1926 show- 
ing a further increase with over 
twenty million cars now registered. 
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E kill and maim too many of 

our people by avoidable acci- 
dents. More than one-third as many 
people are killed every year as there 
were American soldiers killed on the 
field of battle during the World War, 
and the injured exceed three times the 
number wounded in the great con- 
flict. 

According to the U. S. Census Re- 
ports, the number of accidental 
deaths in this country, 1907 to 1923 
inclusive, totaled 1,343,384, and to the 
report of the National Safety Council 
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our annual accidental death toll is 
85,000 with accidental injuries be- 
tween five and ten million, with an 
economic loss or cost of five billion 
dollars. America wake up, your ac- 
cidental fatalities are twice as great 
as in England and Wales! 

The large number of accidents 
caused by the use of motor vehicles 
constitutes a serious problem for so- 





























lution. There can be no question 
about the need of protecting the pub- 
lic against automobile accidents. A 
great number of such accidents are 
caused by careless and irresponsible 
drivers and owners of motor vehicles. 
The sole question in dealing with this 
subject is arriving at the best and 
most effective solution. The real ob- 
jective to be obtained must be the pre- 
vention of accidents rather than in- 
demnification for injuries sustained ; 
the saving of life and limb is vastly 
more important than any law provid- 
ing for indemnity. Compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance has frequently 
been mentioned and advocated as a 
remedy for this evil. 
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HE general belief in the minds 
of the average citizen that com- 
pulsory insurance will cut down the 
number of accidents and do away 
with the reckless and irresponsible 


on Various Phases of Insurance 


driver is wholly erroneous. Com- 
pulsory automobile insurance will not 
prevent accidents and will not elimi- 
nate from our highways and public 
streets the incompetent, irresponsible 
and reckless driver of motor vehicles. 
Such a law can enly assure indemnity 
to persons injured in automobile ac- 
cident, and then only in such accidents 
where there is liability and where 
the party at fault is financially irre- 
sponsible and unable to pay damages. 
It does not assure indemnity cover- 
ing all cases. It is wholly ineffective 
in any of the following cases: 

(1) Accidents caused by 
who insure voluntarily. 

(2) Accidents caused by operators 
of adequate financial responsibility. 

(3) Grade crossing accidents for 
which railroads are responsible. 

(4) Accidents in which the owners 
of cars only are injured. 


(5) Accidents to occupants of cars 
where there is no negligence. 

(6) Accidents where negligence 
cannot be proved or where the cars 
or persons at fault cannot be identi- 
fied. 

(7) Accidents in which the per- 
sons killed or injured are at fault. 

(8) Accidents which occur in priv- 
ate places—parking, stations, garages, 
er, 

(9) Accidents caused by the motor 
vehicles when in use without the au- 
thority of the cwner or when oper- 
ated by thieves after the car had 
been stolen. 
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T IS estimated that only 16% of 
the automobile owners carry in- 
surance. This indicates that the great 
mass of our farmers, the owners of 
motor vehicles in our smaller cities 
and villages, and the laboring men 
are uninsured. The farmers are, as 
a rule, careful drivers and financially 
responsible to pay any reasonable 
damages. The percentage of our 
farmers that do not own farms are 
owners of personal property to the 
extent to make them financially re- 
sponsible. It should also be noted 
that very few fatal accidents occur in 
the country communities: outside of 
our congested centers. The business 
men living in our smaller towns and 
cities are also generally financially 
responsible, at least to the extent of 
any reasonable damages. The pass- 
age of a compulsory automobile law 
would impose upon this class of un- 
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insured owner of motor vehicles a 
financial burden, and the imposition 
of this additional cost may serve no 
good purpose with the great uncer- 
tainty of the benefits and the ad- 
vantages to be derived. 

Before such a compulsory measure 
is adopted, it should receive careful 
study and consideration in order to 
realize its disadvantages and dangers 
as against the possible benefits ob- 
tained. The State of Massachusetts 
is the only state in the Union that 
has adopted a compulsory automobile 
insurance law. It has just recently 
been put into effect and has not been 
in operation long enough to warrant 
any predictions as to its practicability 
and its merits. 

While Massachusetts is experi- 
menting with this new legislation and 
awaiting a fair test and trial of its re- 
sults, we might better devote our at- 
tention and direct our interest towards 
legislation that would directly tend 
to prevent the larger number of acci- 
dents which are avoidable. 
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F WE really wish to do something 

toward the prevention of accidents 
and the conservation of life and limb, 
we must first eliminate from our pub- 
lic streets and highways the reckless 
and careless drivers, as well as those 
who are mentally unfit to operate an 
automobile. This will require an ex- 
amination into the fitness of the ap- 
plicant and his knowledge of the 
traffic rules before a license is issued. 
It will require a stringent automobile 
driver's license law and adequate pen- 
alty for violation of traffic rules. It 
may mean the possible suspension or 
revocation of license for cumulative 
evidence of irresponsibility and care- 
lessness, or for operating a motor ve- 
hicle while under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor. Legislation along 
these lines would be constructive 
measures toward the prevention of 
accidents. 

There can be no tangible results 
accomplished in the direction of ac- 
cident prevention until we eliminate 
from our highways and public streets 
the reckless and careless driver and 
those who are physically and ment- 
ally unfit to operate a motor vehicle. 

In expressing these opinions with 
reference to compulsory insurance, I 
do not hold an isolated position, as is 
evidenced by the fact that at the last 
meeting of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Los Angeles, after mature 
discussion, a resolution was formally 
and unanimously adopted that no ac- 
tion be taken toward sponsoring 
compulsory insurance until the 
strength or weakness of such a law 
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had been demonstrated by the state 
of Massachusetts. 

Wisconsin is known as a great 
tourist state. There are thousands 
of tourists that visit our lakes and 
forests every year. The Northern 
part of the state is especially a play- 
ground during the summer months 


and attracts a very heavy tourist trade. 


We will not reach the tourists and 
the owners of automobiles of other 
states by compulsory insurance. We 
may impose upon our own citizens 
such a compulsory law, but we cannot 
impose such a requirement upon the 
owners of automobiles of other states. 
And I ask who is in favor of jeopard- 
izing our tourist trade by requiring 
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tourists to carry automobile insur- 
ance before they are permitted to 
drive on our highways and streets? 
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Settlement of Claims 
Excerpts from an address by Mr. Johnson 
given before the Chicago Claim Association at 
Chicago, IIl. 
HE real purpose in the creation 
of the department of insurance, 
was to do for the individual policy- 
holder that which he was unable to 
do for himself. 

It may well be a matter of pride 
and congratulation that in the seventy 
odd years of state supervision of in- 
surance, with the many political 
changes occurring in executive in- 
cumbency, there has come to the busi- 
ness so much of constructive 
thought, so much of helpfulness and 
so little of personal selfishness and 
questionable practices on the part of 
the men selected to supervise what 
has become not only the greatest 
business in the U. S., but with the 
volume of business here, the Greatest 
Business in the World. 


Insurance was launched upon an 
uncharted sea, without other guidance 
than experience still to be gained, and 
sO provisions and conditions were 
hedged about with hard and fast 
rules, dangerous to relax until experi- 
ence and necessity pointed the way. 
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N THE other hand, state super- 

vision of insurance has inspired 
a confidence in American insurance 
found in no other country, and it is 
a marvel of the Age that of the One 
Hundred Billions of life insurance 
carried in the World, Seventy-six 
Billions are carried in American life 
insurance companies. And so you 
will find, too, that of every other class 
or kind of insurance, the largest vol- 
ume of each class is found here in 
the U. S., and that the American peo- 
ple are the greatest believers in in- 
surance and that insurance has made 
of us the greatest Thrift Savers of all 
the peoples of the civilized world. 

There have been instances where 
department employees, dealing with 
complaints received, have become so 
obsessed with prejudice and wrong 
ideas that they suspected behind each 
complaint must jurk fraud, imposition 
and crookedness on the part of the 
company, and so made of themselves 
useless and detrimental members of 
the public service. 

When we consider the amount of 
the payments under life insurance 
policies, the number of accident and 
health policies outstanding, the num- 
ber of automobiles registered and the 
innumerable policies of all other 
forms of insurance, it is astounding 
and marvelous how small the number 
of complaints, and how few the cases, 
that go into litigation. No other busi- 
ness in existence shows so small a 
percentage of suits and legal con- 
troversy when compared to outstand- 
ing business and adjustment of claims. 
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NSURANCE department supervi- 
sion would have easy sailing if all 
companies, agents and adjusters were 
right-thinking and right-doing. Agents 
and Adjusters, however, as a rule, 
represent the ideals, the methods and 
practices of their Company manage- 
ments. 

When the Department of Insurance 
finds that a company is seeking to 
realize a profit by shady claims, or 
are skating on thin ice to maintain 
solvency, why not revoke the license 
of sucha company? Yes, that would 
be one alternative, and sometimes 
that is done, but it is also the business 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Plate No. I—Climatological Base Chart of the Paths of Cyclonic Lows Converging Upon and Entering the United States 


The Rainfall Hazard 


Fundamental Factors Related to this Weather Risk and Their 
Practical Application to Underwriting 


up for consideration a most in- 

teresting and valuable feature of 
atmospheric precipitation. The geo- 
graphical location and extent of the 
United States is peculiarly well 
adapted to an intensive, analytical 
study of rainfall distribution over 
the central section of North America. 
The United States is directly in the 
line of storm travel between the Pa- 
cific and the Atlantic oceanic areas. 
The great storm lanes traverse the 
United States from west to east, con- 
trolled in that direction, by the axial 
revolution of the earth. When we use 
the word “storm” we mean techni- 
cally the development and movement 
of anti-cyclones (HIGHS) and cy- 
clones (LOWS). These are the two 
major circulations of the atmosphere 
and without them there would be no 
precipitation, and our planet would be 
uninhabitable and lifeless, quite un- 
able to sustain either animal or vege- 
table life. 


[ THIS discussion we are taking 


By COLONEL 
JOHN P. FINLEY 


Consulting Meteorologist and Manager 
National Storm Insurance Bureau, New 


York City 
Article I1I—Rainfall Types 


AINFALL distribution in the 

United States is fundamentally 
dependent upon the existence and 
movement of HIGHS AND LOWS. 
These opposed and contrary systems 
of atmospheric circulation, the former 
downward from above to the earth, 
and the latter upward from the earth 
to the cloud regions, converge upon 
the United States from the north- 
west, southwest and _ southeast. 
Herein we find our first set of 
Weather Types affecting the rainfall 
of the entire country. The four 
types here considered are due to 
meteorological conditions existing 
outside the continental area of the 


United States, and may be designated 
by the terms, Aleutian Type, Mexi- 
can Type, Central American Type, 
and the West Indian Type. The 
HIGHS and LOWS of the Aleutian 
Type arise from the atmospheric cir- 
culation, instigated and controlled by 
the heat and moisture (storm food) 
of the super heated Japanese Current 
in the Pacific, which begins in the 
China Sea and courses thence north- 
eastward, through the intervening 
island groups to Alaska, where it has, 
in the centuries past carved and 
scoured out the Great Alaskan Bay. 
Thence impinging upon the coast of 
3ritish America where the current is 
shunted southward, effecting marked 
climatic changes on that northwestern 
coast, as far south as California, and 
carrying its HIGHS and LOWS into 
the United States, over British Co- 
lumbia, Saskatchewan, Washington 
and Oregon, changing direction to 
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Plate No. II—A. M. Rainfall Occurrences, Midnight to Noon, at New York City, Showing Isohyetal Lines at Five Unit Intervals 


the east. An inset on Plate No. 1 
shows the Aleutian Islands, the Great 
Alaskan Bay and the southern half 
of the Territory of Alaska. There- 
after the Japanese Current, which has 
discharged its Typhonic LOWS upon 
the United States is lost in the return- 
ing eastern Equatorial Drift. 


The HIGHS and LOWS of the 
Mexican Type, mostly LOWS, origi- 
nate over the North Pacific, south- 
west of the Gulf of California, be- 
tween the belts of the northeast and 
southeast trades, and move thence, 
northeastward over Mexico with di- 
minishing energy, to the southwest- 
ern border of the United States, 
where further action is sluggish with 
persistent low pressure, until oppor- 
tunity is afforded to join with the 
LOWS coming into the country from 
the northwest (the Aleutian Type) 
when the combination moves east- 
ward, with extensive rain areas, to 
the Mississippi Valley, the Great 
Lakes and New England. The Mexi- 
can Type is of low vitality because 
of the lack of storm food (heat and 
moisture) after leaving the oceanic 
area, off the Gulf of California, and 
crossing thence northeastward over 
the Mexican Coast Ranges, entering 
the United States as a dry LOW. 


Hence the region of minimum rain- 
fall, in the United States, is found in 
the Southwest, along the northwest- 
ern border of Mexico. 
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HE Central American Type orig- 

inates in the belt of calms between 
the equator and the Revillagigedo 
Islands, lying south-southwest of the 
Gulf of California, between ten and 
twenty degrees North Latitude and 
one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty degrees West Longitude. The 
paths of these LOWS. generally 
course northwestward, along the 
coast and maintain their centers over 
the North Pacific, adjacent to the 
western coast line of Central America 
and Mexico. From this very impor- 
tant Hurricane Zone, LOWS move 
north and east over Mexico, Lower 
California and Southern California, 
forming the South Pacific, the Ari- 
zona, the Colorado and the New 
Mexico and Western Texas Types, 
as shown in Plate No. 1. 

The LOWS of the Revillagigedo 
Islands, like those of the West In- 
dian Zone are treacherous, violent 
and very destructive at sea, and along 
the coast. In passing inland they 
give rise to local storms of great se- 
verity in parts of Mexico, in some 


instances accompanied with the fun- 
nel-shaped cloud of the Tornado. 
After crossing the Coast Range of 
mountains the LOWS begin to fill 
up and diminish in severity, entering 
the United States as dry LOWS, in- 
viting combination with other LOWS 
in the Southwest, thereby losing their 
identity. Therefore LOWS entering 
the United States from Mexico pos- 
sess little energy and contribute the 
minimum of precipitation to Arizona 
and New Mexico, including north- 
western Texas. 
OS 


HE West Indian Type originates 

over the belt of calms, or dol- 
drums, between the northeast and 
southeast trades, in that portion of 
the North Atlantic, lying between 
the Cape Verde Islands and the Ca- 
ribbean Sea. In this region is nur- 
tured the West Indian Hurricane, 
the counterpart of the Japanese Ty- 
phoon of the Aleutian Type. This 
Hurricane moves northwestward, 
between thirty and forty-five degrees 
North Latitude, reversing the law of 
the eastward trend of the Middle 
Latitudes, passing westward over the 
Caribbean and thence into the Gulf 
of Mexico, causing serious loss to life 
and property in the West Indies and 





along the Gulf Coast. After passing 
thirty degrees North Latitude, the 
LOW comes under the easterly drift 
and changes direction to the north 
and east, returning to the North At- 
lantic over New England. Thus the 
West Indian Hurricane LOW has 
curved round the big HIGH, occu- 
pying the middle of the North Atlan- 
tic, with considerable permanency, 
and offering an almost impossible 
barrier to the north and northeast- 
ward movement of the Hurricane 
LOWS of the Doldrums. The heat- 
ing of the air over the continental 
areas in summer and much more rap- 
idly than over the oceanic areas, 
drives downward upon the latter 
great masses of air that build up the 
HIGH over the North Atlantic 
(sometimes called the Bermuda 
HIGH) dispersing the high pressure 
belt over the land, affording an open- 
ing for the passage northward of the 
West Indian Hurricanes. Forming 
on the southwest border of the Ber- 
muda HIGH, the Hurricane is car- 
ried northwestward, by the general 
circulation of the air, outward along 
the surface, from and around the big 
HIGH until it reaches the Gulf of 
Mexico and changes direction to the 
northeast above thirty degrees North 
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Latitude. Destructive winds and 
rains attend these tropical storms, 
causing floods, much loss to shipping 
and serious damage to farm and city 
property, with quite often an appall- 
ing loss of life. Instance the great 
Gulf Hurricanes of August 27th, 
1893, September 29th and 3oth, 1896, 
September 8th, 1900, August 16th, 
1915, and the Miami Hurricane of 
September 18th, 1926. Reliable rec- 
ords of these tropical storms have 
been maintained for over one hun- 
dred years. 

The four Cyclonic Types entering 
the United States from oceanic areas 
may be further subdivided into the 
following Types, as observed in the 
U. S. Weather Bureau publications : 
The Alberta Type, North Pacific 
Type, Rocky Mountain Type, Central 
Type, Lakes Type, South Pacific 
Type, Arizona and Colorado Type, 
New Mexico and West Texas Type, 
West Gulf Type, East Gulf Type, 
Gulf Stream Type, and the South 
Atlantic Type, all shown on Plate 
No. I. hese general and specific 
Cyclonic Types give rise locally to 
twenty-two different Rainfall Types, 
all charted and listed on Plate No. 1. 
These Types cover the precipitation 
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districts of the United States and 
their local characteristics may be 
very briefly described, by reference to 
the time of occurrence of their 
Monthly Maxima and Minima. 


SS 


ITH respect to Weather Types, 

H. W. Mabie says, “Climate, 
sky, soil, occupation, and physical en- 
vironment have acted upon genera- 
tion after generation of Englishmen 
until a distinct type of man has been 
produced.” Ellsworth Huntington 
says in his “Man’s Relation to Cli- 
mate,” “Cyclones (LOWS) and 
Anti-Cyclones (HIGHS) are of the 
utmost importance to man. In spite 
of the disadvantages of cyclonic 
storms they are one of the best oc- 
currences a country can have, for 
they bring rain at all seasons. Not- 
withstanding destructive frosts and 
severe cold-waves, Anti-Cyclones, in 
conjunction with Cyclones, also bring 
constant changes of weather which 
are one of the best aids to health, and 
a great stimulus to work.” 

The following table (see next page) 
will present important and character- 
istic features of the twenty-two Rain- 
fall Types charted on Plate No. 1: 
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Graph of A,!', Rainfall Occurrences, Midnight to Noon, for a Pive-Year Period, ards on fire principles, and in accord- 
sone 00 3008 speboesve, oeresee Sir be beetvelie oat Eaten LRAT | ance with fire precine and -experi- 
Stations in GREATER NE’ YORK ence. Marine companies should not 
undertake the writing of weather 
hazards, on the basis that land-storms 
become sea-storms in passing from 
300-350 one continent to another, over the in- 

250-300 tervening oceanic areas. 

Weather changes are governed by 
immutable physical laws and are fre- 
quently referred to as “Acts of God.” 
Fire and Marine hazards are man- 

90-100 made, not God-made. Even when 

80-90 compared with the life hazard, the 

man-made influence is dominating 

and the God-made influence, in the 

last analysis, fades away, for man’s 

intelligence makes him a free agent 

to shorten his life or prolong it. Both 

life and fire companies increasingly 

recognize these facts in their exten- 

sive advertising campaigns to educate 

the people to employ their intelligence 

with greater discrimination and 

watchfulness, in the prolongation of 

life, the avoidance of accidents and 

in the preservation of property 

against waste and destruction. This 

x is good business propaganda for it 

os Sot Sl Ge “aan tae el ee ae a ee tends to prolong human life and the 
+20 | .40 | .60] .80] 1.00/1.20 {1.40 | 1.60] 1.80] 2.00]2.20 | 2.40 | 2.60 life of the premium-paying period. 
The piling up of meteorological totals 

Plate No. 1V—Explanation of character symbols: x—Number and location of Rainfall and averages tends to an accumula- 


ad ial bel . sa =; *- : 7 x 
Occurrences. T—Trace of Rainfall, too small to measure. The Twenty U nit Interval tion of general results that are more 
shows the range in measured Rainfall from one-hundredth of an inch to two inches and 


200-250 
150-200 
100-150 


sixty-hundredths. These values are given in figures at the bottom of the table. Rainfall OF less unintelligible, in the absence 
stations are shown on accompanying charts of the detailed analysis necessary to 
determine the special application to 


E HAVE planned the discus- Graph of P.M. Rainfall Occurrences Noon to Midnight, for a Five-Year Period, 

VY sion of RAINFALL TYPES |  Minycunte interval of Measured Raintall in hundredths and inches, Eight | Rainfall 
in this paper, so as to proceed gradu- Stations in GREATER NEW YORK. 
ally from the general type to the par- 

ticular type, and thus show how the 

problem of the local rainfall hazard 

should be approached scientifically, 

by analytical treatment, to arrive at a 

rating that will carry the risk reason- 

ably and safely, for both the under- 

writer and the assured. Right here 

we may state, and with a good meas- 

ure of emphasis, that the considera- 

tion of meteorological statistics, for 

Weather Insurance purposes, cannot 

be treated as if the data belonged 

wholly to the domain of general sta- 

tistics. There has been too little 

appreciation of the fact that the 

weather hazard is quite apart from 

the risk in any other line of insurance. 

Fire companies write Weather haz- 


Plate No. V—Explanation of character 

symbols: x—Number and location of 

Rainfall Occurrences. T—Trace of Rain- 

fall, too small to measure. The Twenty- 

Unit Interval shows the range in measured 

Rainfall from one-hundredth of an inch 

to two inches and sixty-hundredths. These x 

values are given in figures at the bottom +20] .40] .60 

of the table. Rainfall Stations are shown Se; toy 6 6te 
: -40| .60] .80 

on accompanying charts 
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Annual Maxi- 
mumRainfall 
TYPES (Inches) 
North Pacific. . .136 
South. Plateau. . 
California 
South Pacific .. 
Arizona 
New Mexico ... 
Montana 
North. Plateau. . 
E. Rocky Mts.. 
Texas Coast ... 
Gulf 
Florida 
So. Atlantic.... 
Tennessee 
Appalachian ... 
Middle Atlantic. 
Ohio Valley.... 
Missouri 6 
Middle West... 
Minnesota 
Upper Lakes... 
Lower Lakes .. 
New England... 


MONTHS 
Jan. & Dec. 
Mch. & Dec. 
Jan. & Dec. 


38 
119 

41 

3 


July & Aug. 
July & Aug 
May & June 


May to Aug. 
May to Sept. 
Mch. to Aug. 
June to Sept. 
July & Aug. 

Jan. to Mch. 


May to Aug. 
May to July 
May & June 
May to July 
May & June 
July to Aug. 
May to July 
July to Oct. 





MONTHLY AND SEASONAL FEATURES OF RAINFALL TYPES 


Jan., Feb. & Dec. 


May to Aug. 


Jan. to Mch. 


Annual Mini- 
mum Rainfall 
(Inches) 
6.7 


PERIOD OF 
YEARS 
36 to 56 

32 to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


MONTHS 
July & Aug. 
July & Aug. 
July & Aug. 
April to Sept. 
April to June 
Mch. to June 
Nov. to Feb. 
Nov. to Feb. 
Sept. to Mch. 
Nov. to Feb. 
Oct. & Nov. 
Dec. to Mch. 
Oct. & Nov. 
Sept. & Oct. 
Sept. & Oct. to 
Dec. to Feb. to 
Oct. & Jan. to 
Jan. & Feb. to 
Dec. to Feb. to 
Nov. to Feb. 45 to 
Dec. to Feb. 55 to 
Jan. & Feb. 54 to 
April 53 to 


MwaAnnoonge 
OAnmornneK pws 








local problems involved. Proceeding 
from the general result to the par- 
ticular application of it, by appro- 
priate methods of analysis, is essen- 
tial to developing the scientific rating 
of any weather hazard. There is no 
short cut, rabbit’s-foot finesse, special 


Day 


Period| June July 


RANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
RAINFALL OCCURRENCES 


cycle, or good-luck horoscope to be 
forecasted or sought in getting at the 
secret of the recurrence of weather 
phenomena, as a dependable basis for 
weather underwriting. The net re- 
sults of long periods of meteorologi- 
cal totals and averages are climatic 


Time of 
Rainfall 
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generalities, non-applicable to local 
conditions and situations, as the nat- 
ural problem of Weather Insurance. 


SO 


IVEN the correct statement of 

the weather hazard the great 
desideratum is to find the net prem- 
ium rate. The former is as essential 
to a successful solution of the prob- 
lem as is the development of the lat- 
ter. Not a few persons enter the 
hereafter zone of the portals of death 
by the road of a defective and vicious 
diagnosis. We must seek the Weather 
Hazard understandingly, comprehen- 
sively and technically, appreciating 
its true origin. 

It is believed that one of the most 
effective ways of telling the story of 
RAINFALL TYPES and demon- 
strating the necessity for and the 
process of advancing, through the ex- 
position of general principles and re- 
lations, to local deductions and appli- 
cations, is by graphical illustration, 
in conjunction with the employment 
of concrete cases. We have stated 
the general situation of atmospheric 
circulation and storm development, as 
the controlling influence, in the pro- 


Explanation of Symbols 


Occurrence 


June July August | Sept 


700-750 
650-700 
600-650 


500-550 


350-400 
500-350 


1 


x Number and location of 


T Trace of rainfall too small 
measure 


01 to 20 hundredths 
2=.20 to 
=-40 to 
-60 to 
5=.80 to 
6=1.00 
721,80 
8=1 40 
9=1.60 
10=1.80 
11=2.00 
1222.20 
1322.40 


40 hundredths 
60 hundredths 
80 hundredths 
1 00 inch 

1.20 
1.40 
1.60 
1.80 
2.00 
2.90 
2 40 
2 60 


inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 


inches 


Plate No. VI—A. M. and P. M. Rainfall Occurences Correlated by Months (years 1922 to 1926 inclusive) and Amounts for Eight 
Stations in Greater New York at Twenty-Unit Intervals 
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duction and distribution of rainfall 
over the United States, considering it 
as one of the most important sectors 
of the Northern Hemisphere. Fol- 
lowing this exposition we have se- 
lected for intensive study and local 
application of fundamental principles 
and deductions, the rainfall occur- 
rence and distribution at New York 
City (the area of Greater New York) 
a station of the Middle Atlantic Rain- 
fall Type. The first division of the 
paper on Rainfall Types is illustrated 
by the following charts and graphs, 
described, for reference purposes, by 
the following abbreviated titles: 

Plate No. I—Climatological Base 
Chart of the Paths of Cyclonic Lows 
converging upon and entering the 
United States. 

Plate No. I]—Chart of A. M. 
Rainfall Occurrence, midnight to 
noon, at New York City, showing 
Isohyetal Lines at Five-Unit Inter- 
vals, 

Plate No. I1I—Chart of P. M. 
Rainfall Occurrence, as described for 
the preceding Plate. 

Plate No. IV—Graph of A. M. 
Rainfall Occurrences, midnight to 
noon, at New York City, for a Five- 


RANGE AND DISTKIBUTION 
OF KAINFALL OCCURFENCE 
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Year Period at Twenty-Unit Inter- 
vals. 

Plate No. V—Graph of P. M. 
Rainfall Occurrences, as described 
for the preceding Plate. 

Plate No. VI—A. M. and P. M. 
Rainfall Occurrences, Correlated by 
Months and Amounts, for the Years 
1922 to 1926, inclusive for Eight 
Stations in Greater New York at 
Twenty-Unit Intervals. 

Plate No. VII—A. M. and P. M. 
Rainfall Occurrences, Correlated by 
Years and Amounts, as described 
for the preceding Plate. 

Plate No. VIII—A. M. Rainfall 
Occurrences Correlated by Months, 
Years and Amounts, for Eight Sta- 
tions in Greater New York at 
Twenty-Unit Intervals. 

Plate No. IX—P. M. Rainfall Oc- 
currences Correlated by Months, 
Years and Amounts as described for 
the preceding Plate. 

Plate No. X—A. M. Rainfall Oc- 
currences Correlated by Years, Sta- 
tions and Amounts for Eight Stations 
in Greater New York at Ten-Unit 
Intervals. 

Plate No. XI—P. M. Rainfall Oc- 
currences Correlated by Years, Sta- 


tions and Amounts, as described for 
the preceding Plate. 


SoS 


Concerning Col. Finley 


— JouRNAL OF AMERICAN IN- 
SURANCE wishes to correct a mis- 
statement concerning the career of 
Col. John P. Finley, which appeared 
in the October, 1926, issue. The im- 
pression was given that his studies of 
tornado conditions had extended over 
a period of only eight years, from 
1874 to 1881, and that his service 
with the U. S. Weather Bureau was 
confined to the period when weather 
work was under the charge of the 
United States Signal Service. 

As a matter of fact, Col. Finley 
almost continuously has been inter- 
ested in tornado research activities, 
and has published many papers on 
that subject. He was also on duty 
with the reorganized Weather Bu- 
reau, under the Department of Agri- 
culture, as an expert meteorologist, 
especially detailed for that duty and 
position by President Harrison. 

At the present time he holds the 
position of consulting meteorologist 
and statistician and manager of the 
National Storm Insurance Bureau. 


Times of 
Rainfall 
Occurrence 


Explanation of Symbols 


800-850 
750-800 
700-750 
650-700 
600-650 
550-600 
500-550 


x=Number and location of 
occurrences. 

T-Trace of Rainfall, too 
small to measure 

1=.01 to .20 hundredths 


an inch 

2=.20 to .40 hundredths 
an inch 

3*.40 to .60 hundredths 


an inch 
4=.60 to .80 hundredths 
an inch 
5*.80 to 1.00 inch 
671.00 to 1.20 inches 
721.20 to 1.40 inches 
sa 821.40 to 1.60 inches 
tad to 1.80 inches 
300-350 to 2.00 inches 
to 2.20 inches 
260-500 20 to 2.40 inches 
200-250 13=2. 40 to 2.60 inches 
150-200 


100-150 
90-100 
80-90 
70-80 
60-70 
50-60 
40-50 
30-40 
20-30 
10-20 

6-10 


) 
4 
3 
2 
2 


Plate No. VII—A. M. and P. M. Ranger Occurrences Correlated by Years (1922 to 1926, inclusive) and Amounts for Eight Stations 


in Greater New 


York at Twenty-Unit Intervals 
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Time of 
Rainfall 
Occurrence 


Years and SIGNIFICANCE 
— OF SYMBOLS AND 
1922 SYMBOL EXPONENTS 


x=Number and location of 
occurrences 
T=Trace of Rainfall too 


small to measure 





I=.01 to .20 inch 








2=.20 to .40 inch 
3=.40 to .60 inch 
4=.60 to 80 inch 
5=.80 to 1.00 inch 
6=1.00 to 1.20 inches 
7=1.20 to 1.40 inches 
8=1.40 to 1.60 inches 
9=1.60 to 1.80 inches 


101.80 to 2.00 inches 








112.00 to 2.20 inches 





12=2.20 to 2.40 inches 


13=2.40 to 2.40 inches 





Plate No. VIII—P. M. Rainfall Occurrences Correlated by Months, Years (1922 to 1926, inclusive) 
and Amounts for Eight Stations in Greater New York at Twenty-Unit Intervals 





Times of 
Rainfall 
Occurrence 








SIGNIFICANCE OF 
SYMBOLS AND SYM- 
BOL EXPONTNTS 





Years and 
Months 


















1922 


a2=Number and location 
of occurrences 


T=Trace of Rainfall too 
small to measure 








I=.01 to .20 inch 
2=.20 to .40 inch 
3=.40 to .60 inch 
4=.60 to 80 inch 


5=.80 to 1.00 inch 









6=1.00 to 1.20 inches 
1.40 inches 
1.60 inches 
1.80 inches 


2.00 inches 






0=1.60 to 







101.80 to 


II>2,00 to 





2.20 inches 








122.20 to 2.40 inches 


I13=2.40 to 2.60 inches 





Plate No. IX—A. M. Rainfall Occurrences Correiated by Months, Years (1922 to 1926, inclusive) and 
Amounts for Eight Stations in Greater New York at Ten-Unit Intervals 
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Rainfall Hazard 


(Continued from Page 28) 





.01 to 
-10 to 
= .20to 
.30 to 
-40 to 
= ,50to 
.60 to 


1= -10 inch. 

= .20 inch. 
30 inch. 
.40 inch. 
-50 inch. 
.60 inch. 
.70 inch. 
-70to .80inch. 
.80to .90 inch. 
.90 to 1.10 inch. 
.00 to 1.10 inches. 
.10 to 1.20 inches. 
.20 to 1.30 inches. 


.01 to 

-10 to 
- .20to 
.30 to 
-40 to 
.50 to 
.60 to 


-10 inch. 
.20 inch. 
30 inch. 
.40 inch. 
-50 inch. 
.60 inch. 
.70 inch. 
70 to .80 inch. 
= .80to .90 inch. 
.90 to 1.10 inch. 
11 = 1.00 to 1.10 inches. 
12 = 1.10 to 1.20 jnches. 
13 = 1.20 to 1.30 inches. 


1 4 
il 


_ 
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PLATE No. X. A. M. RAINFALL OCCURRENCES CORRELATED BY 
YEARS AND STATIONS (1922 to 1926 INCLUSIVE) AND 
AMOUNTS FOR EIGHT STATIONS IN GREATER 
NEW YORK AT TEN-UNIT INTERVALS. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF SYMBOLS AND SYMBOL EXPONENTS. 

x—Number and location of Occurrences. 
T—Trace of Rainfall, too small to measure. 


PLATE No. XI. P. M. RAINFALL OCCURRENCES CORRELATED BY 
YEARS AND STATIONS (1922 to 1926 INCLUSIVE) AND 
AMOUNTS FOR EIGHT STATIONS IN GREATER 
NEW YORK AT TEN-UNIT INTERVALS. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF SYMBOLS AND SYMBOL EXPONENTS. 

x—Number and location of Occurrences. 
T—Trace of Rainfall, too small to measure. 


14 = 1.30 to 1.40 inches. 
15 = 1.40 to 1.50 inches. 
16 = 1.50 to 1.60 inches. 
17 = 1.60 to 1.70 inches. 
18 = 1.70 to 1.80 niches. 
19 = 1.80 to 1.90 inches. 
20 = 1.90 to 2.00 inches. 
21 = 2.00 to 2.10 inches. 
22 = 2.20 to 2.30 inches. 
23 = 2.30 to 2.40 inches. 
24 = 2.40 to 2.50 inches. 
25 = 2.50 to 2.60 inches. 


14 = 1.30 to 1.40 inches. 
15 = 1.40 to 1.50 inches. 
16 = 1.50 to 1.60 inches. 
17 = 1.60 to 1.70 inches. 
18 = 1.70 to 1.80 niches. 
19 = 1.80 to 1.90 inches. 
20 = 1.90 to 2.00 inches. 
21 = 2.00 to 2.10 inches. 
22 = 2.20 to 2.30 inches. 
23 = 2.30 to 2.40 inches. 
24 = 2.40 to 2,50 inches. 
25 = 2.50 to 2.60 inches. 








Settlement of Claims 


(Continued from page 20) 


of the commissioner of insurance to 
save companies, to steer them into the 
right path and not to wreck them. 
Revoking the license of a Company 
also disturbs policyholders of other 
Companies. The general public does 
not readily discriminate. Insurance, 
for all its great need, is so greatly 
founded on public confidence, that 
revocation to most people means ex- 
posed crookedness. It jars confi- 
dence, and may injure the business of 
other honest companies. But when 
the need for revocation does arise, it 
must be followed by such drastic 
further action as well to carry to the 
public mind the conviction that crook- 
edness and chicanery in an insurance 
company are so exceptional that ex- 
treme measures only are warranted 
when such conditions are discovered. 
Again, the commissioner of insurance 
cannot arbitrarily revoke a license. 


lecting agency. 


Every company admitted has secured 
rights, and is entitled to its day in 
Court. 

An insurance department acts 
within the line of duty when it ex- 
tends to claimants every help and 
service in bringing about prompt and 
satisfactory settlement of claims, but 
the department cannot act as a col- 
When a company 
denies liability then the activities 
of the department in this direc- 
tion must cease, for then the 
claim becomes a matter for ad- 
judication by the Courts, and only 
after failure to pay final judgment— 
if rendered—can the activities of the 
department again be invoked. 

Law is a rule of action founded on 
reason. Equity is the application of 
the rule of reason in doing unto 
others as ye would that others do 
unto you, to the end, that exact jus- 
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tice may prevail and be done prompt- 
ly, for justice delayed is injus- 
tice. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that overstepping the bounds of 
justice in the settlement of claims is 
generosity and not equity, and re- 
sults in discrimination against other 
premium contributors and +the com- 
pany. Equity then is no more and no 
less than doing the right thing and 
doing it promptly. 

Justice is the goal—the North Star 
—of the Adjuster, by which he steers 
his course and guides his Company 
into the Harbor of Success amdist 
the acclaim of satisfied policyholders 
—the most valuable asset of an in- 


. surance company. 


ene 


Actuarial 
Partnership 


(Continued from page 15) 


Mr. Fondiller, after a broad expe- 
rience covering both life and casualty 
insurance, was connected with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society as 
executive in charge of the accounting 
and statistical work of the group in- 
surance department. He is a member 
of the New York Bar, and for nine 
years has served as Secretary of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Ryan’s comprehensive expe- 
rience with the regulatory and tech- 
nical developments of the casualty 
business covers many years, part of 
which were spent as General Man- ~ 
ager of the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

In addition to work of a more tech- 
nical nature, the firm also engages in 
the business of insurance auditing and 
accounting. 

DOD 


Child’s Play 


Mr. Juccs—“Have the Benders been 
married long?” 
Mrs. Juccs—“No, I don’t believe so; 
they’re still keeping a budget.”—Life. 
Sy 


Sweetest Syllables 


“Did you ever fall in love with words?” 
inquire Messrs. Funk & .Wagnalls as one 
man. Oh, yes, indeed! Such as “Enclosed 
find check.”—Life. 

SS 


Wallowed in Goo 


“Did you ever take the Carlsbad mud- 
bath treatment?” 
“No, but I played in a Yale-Harvard 
game once.”—Life. 
a ea 


Sorry She Spoke 


Mrs. Nrieper—“I’m so sorry I couldn’t 
come to your party.” 

Mrs. Cuttinc—“Oh, weren’t you there?” 
—Allston Recorder. 
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Closing Prospects 
(Continued from page 12) 


The final step is to prompt positive 
and immediate ACTION, without 
which all preceding steps have been 
largely a waste of energy. The best 
way to get action is to make it easy to 
act; and here is where the well- 
worded return card or concluding 
paragraph to be O. K.’d and returned 
in “the enclosed self-addressed en- 
velope”’ is effective. 


oe 


NE of the most effective ways to 
secure action which will and 
does lead logically to the final goal of 
receiving the first premium upon the 
policy, is to offer to place before the 
prospect the policy itself, properly 
filled out in his favor, for say five 
days’ examination so that he may see 
for himself that it really is in every 
way exactly the policy he desires. To 
make that possible, he must give cer- 
tain information either on the return 
card or on the margins or back of the 
letter itself, but since he receives five 
days’ free coverage in return for that 
little labor, it is a fair proposition. 
It may be said that such free cover- 
age entails all sorts of costs and obli- 
gations which in themselves would in- 


validate the plan and make it eco- 
nomically impractical; but the prob- 
ability is that only a tiny percentage 
of prospects would ever take undue 


advantage of so short a term of 
“free” insurance ; and the FACTS of 
experience are not only that they 
don’t, but that the occasional cases in 
which a liability under the policy oc- 
curs during the period allowed for 
consideration, and the holder pays the 
premium after the event, are so small 
as to represent merely a nominal ad- 
dition to what is already an exceed- 
ingly small selling cost. 

It is well to fix firmly in mind the 
fact that all but a negligible percent- 
age of our logical prospects are fun- 
damentally honest, since to do so will 
help us to avoid discounting genuinely 
effective methods of sales-promotion 
which might otherwise be discarded 
on account of undue fears of dishon- 
esty. Remember, too, that the direct- 
mail campaign can be and is con- 
trolled and restricted to selected lists 
of people of good standing in their 
respective professions, occupations, 
or communities; and remember in 
conclusion that another good strong 
letter goes with the sample policy, the 
sole purpose of which letter is to 
bring back the premium by return 
mail—which it usually does! 

The same fact of high average hon- 
esty supplies the solution to the prob- 
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lem previously mentioned, of selling 
life insurance by mail. The stum- 
bling block which has hitherto pre- 
vented this method from functioning 
satisfactorily has been the necessity 
for sending the prospect for medical 
examination by a “Company” physi- 
cian before the policy could be issued. 
It has been found practically impos- 
sible to drive the prospect to the 
doctor by means of mail alone; but 
the reason for that now appears to be 
that he was being driven to the wrong 
doctor. 

We have found it comparatively 
simple to send him to his own family 
physician instead of trying to induce 
him to seek out some special man 
probably unknown to him; and after 
all, the signed answer to specific 
questions made by an established fam- 
ily physician of good professional 
standing is absolutely all that is nec- 
essary—particularly when it is re- 
membered that policies sold by mail 
in this manner are invariably for 
small principal sums, usually of one 
thousand dollars. No established 
business man and no _ established 
physician will perjure himself on so 
small a matter, and when the require- 
ments compel collusion between the 
two, the resultant security is just 
about as sound as it could possibly be 


“ { 
made ! ities 


selling is usually based upon the 
adoption of new ideas. The reason 
why thousands failed to fly was be- 
cause they all tried to imitate the 
birds and flap their artificial wings. 
The Wrights abandoned the old bird- 
method entirely and created a new 
principle of rigid gliding against air- 
resistance, thus making the unstable 
element defeat itself. Just so with 
many unsuccessful attempts to sell in- 
surance by mail, which have been 
based upon the old idea of pestering 
the prospect with what were practi- 
cally letters begging him to buy. 
Such letters simply flapped their way 
down to the waste basket. The new 
idea in selling, both by male and by 
mail, is to study out what the prospect 
really needs and will accept, and then 
make him want it. It is, in effect, do- 
ing his thinking for him, along the 
very lines of the opening article of 
this series. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The concluding article of the series will 
deal with another important problem of 
personal selling—the “call-back” and how 
to avoid or to answer it. Look for it in 
the February Number. 


Rebating Auto 
Collision Rates 


Hon. Wilbur D. Spencer, Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of Maine, says in a 
communication dated December 28, 1926: 


“Complaints have been made to this De- 
partment that some casualty companies pro- 
pose the issuance of automobile collision 
policies in this State for one-half yearly 
manual rates, with the understanding that 
policyholders who escape accident during 
the life of such contracts may retain half of 
the premiums. This practice is contrary to 
the real principles of sound underwriting 
which require that the reserves for losses 
shall be derived from the entire field of risk 
rather than collected from the unfortunate 
policyholders alone. It is true that the cost 
of workmen’s compensation insurance is 
varied somewhat by experience rating, but 
such reserves are actually contributed by 
the public and any plan that tends to save 
life and reduce loss ratios in industrial proc- 
esses is in the interest of the whole State. 


“Any method of writing private insurance 
contracts that has in view discrimination 
against policyholders in the same class must 
be construed as offering an illegal induce- 
ment to secure insurance volume rather than 
safety, and is a clear violation of Section 
129, Chapter 53, Revised Statutes of 1916, 
which prohibits rebating of premiums to 
policyholders. In fact, the mere permission 
given a policyholder to defer any part of the 
premium, which in Maine is payable at the 
time of delivery of policy, is a form of re- 
bating in itself. 

“Tt cannot be any hardship for Maine 
casualty insurance companies to meet each 
other on the plane of level rates. Indeed, 
aside from the unethical principle of unfair 
methods of competition which are sure to 
fail of their object in the final adjustment, 
the use of any rates based upon the expe- 
rience of a single carrier are speculative and 
unlikely to produce adequate reserves for 
payment of losses. 


“Therefore this Department advises all 
authorized companies transacting casualty 
insurance in this State that underwriting 
plans which contemplate the reduction, re- 
mission or deference of premiums in the 
case of a policyholder must be discontinued 
as contrary to the law of Maine.” 


SoS 


Lumber Mutual 
Group Assumes 
Reinsurance 


(Continued from page 14) 


tary and Manager, Indiana Lumber- 
mens Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and James S. 
Kemper, Manager of the Western 
Department of the Associated Lum- 
ber Mutuals and President of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 


pany. 





“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”— 


Putting Wings on a Man 


“And at her request you gave up drink- 
ing?” 

“Veo” 

“And you stopt smoking for the same 
reason?” 

“1 did” 

“And it was for her that you gave up 
dancing, card parties, and billiards?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 

“Well, after all this reforming I realized 
I could do better.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


Please Pass the Peroxide 


“Oh, miss, I have made a mistake in this 
passport. I have put your hair down as 
fair, and it is dark.” 

“Oh, that is too bad! Will you rectify 
it—or shall I?”—The Outlook. 


Unfamiliar Gaieties 

“Do you like codfish balls, Mr. Whimp?” 

“TI dunno; I never attended any.”— 
Goblin. 

Two in One 

“I’m going to marry a pretty girl and a 
good cook.” 

“You can’t. 


That’s bigamy.”—Brambler. 


Pedestrian Protests 


“T never knew till I got a car,” 
Bishop Eightly, “that profanity 
prevalent.” 

“Do you hear much of it on the road?” 

“Why,” said the Bishop, “nearly every- 
body I bump into swears dreadfully.”— 
The Open Road. 


Hunting a Nut 


ATTENDANT—‘There’s a man _ outside 
who wants to know if any of the patients 
have escaped lately.” 

DrirEcTOR OF THE ASYLUM—‘“Why does 
he ask?” 

ATTENDANT—“He says some one has 
run away with his wife.”—Outlaw. 


No Regrets 
ProFEssor—“You missed class yesterday, 
didn’t you?” 
StupENT—“Not at all, 
all."—Sour Owl. 


Literal Young Lady 
“Darling, you are the most beautiful 
woman in the world.” 


“Oh, Harold, how quick you are at no- 
ticing things!’ Sydney Builetin. 


Off Guard 


Mistress—“Can you explain why it is, 
Mary, that every time I come into this 
kitchen I find you reading ?” 

New Mamw—“It must be those rubber 
heels of yours, mum!”—Passing Show. 


More’n Likely 


A sentence using the word moron: 

7 gether ; j 

Papa said sister couldn’t go out till she 
put moron.”’—Rice Owl. 


said 
was so 


old boy, not at 
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of Wit “ee 


A Lively Theme 


“I wish, Matilda, you would agree not 
to talk when I am driving in traffic.” 

“We can discuss that as we go along, 
Adolphus.”—London Gaicty. 


Sensitive Soul 
(On street-car)—“Hey, boy, wake up!” 
Boy—“I ain’t asleep. I just got my eyes 
closed. I can’t bear to see women standing 
in a crowded street-car.”—Yellow Jacket. 


Collegiate History 

“What was George Washington noted 
for?” 

“His memory.” 

“What makes you think his memory was 
so great?” 

“They erected a monument to it.”—Pitt 
Panther. 


we a ee 
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© Life Pub. . Co. 
He—‘And will you think of me?” 


| 


Mt 


She—‘My dear, I’ll think FOR you.” 





Thackeray 


Presence of Mind 


Papa was deep in a book, when his wife 
called, “Dan, baby has swallowed the ink. 
Whatever shall I do?” 

“Write with a pencil,” was the reply — 
Patton’s Monthly. 


Listening In 


Doctor—‘“I can’t cure your husband of 
talking in his sleep.” 

Wire—“But can’t you give him some- 
thing to make him talk more distinctly ?”— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


Quick Worker 


Mrs. Smith was expressing her regrets 
to old Epp, whose wife had passed on. She 
had been Mrs. Smith’s washerwoman for 
many years. 

“T don’t know what I am going to do for 
another laundress,”’ Mrs. Smith was saying. 

“Now nevah you mind, Mrs. Smith. Ah’s 
co’tin’ again and Ah co’ts rapid. Jes’ you 
wait a week or so.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


He'll Need His Legs 


“Don’t Deliver a Used Car to a Pur- 
chaser That Is Not in Good Running Con- 
dition.”—Ad in an Oregon paper. 


Caught with the Goods 


“Hello, my dear fellow, how different 
you look without a beard or mustache. I 
wouldn’t have recognized you if you hadn’t 
had my umbrella.”—Karikaturen (Oslo). 


When She Pauses for Breath 


“D’you know, I haven’t spoken to my 
wife for five years.” 

“T shouldn’t let that worry you, old man 
—your turn will come again!”—The Pass- 


ing Show (London). 
Fighting Chance 


MotHER—“I wouldn’t spank baby this 
time, Robert. Wait till he does it again.” 

FaTHER—‘“But suppose he doesn’t do it 
again?”—The Progressive Grocer. 


When Wifey Takes the Wheel 


Doctor (to patient who claims to be a 
nervous wreck)—‘“What are your symp- 
toms ?” 

PatTieENt—“I jump when I hear a tele- 
phone, the door-bell sends me into hysterics. 
Any stranger coming to the house frightens 
me out of my life, and I’m afraid to pick 
up a newspaper. Do you know what’s 
wrong with me?” 

Doctor—“Yes. My wife drives a car, 
too.”—Passing Show. 


The Joys of Thrift 


Aunt—“But your fiancé has such a small 
income, dear. How are you going to live 
on it?” 

ANNETTE (brightly)—“Oh, we’re going 
to economize. We're going to do without 
such a lot of things that Geoffrey really 
needs.”—London Opinion. 
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The Killing Glare 


One Can See 
—And One Is Totally Blind 


If you’ve ever driven at night, 
you know what I’m talking about. 

If you’ve ever driven along a 
road that seemed like a trestle 
over a void of black—and you 
didn’t know whether a ditch or a 
valley lipped the edge of your se- 
curity— 

And then some fellow popped 
out of the darkness, who felt that 
the earth and the stars and the 
skies should all be brightly lighted 
because he liked things light, and 
“th’ell” with the other fellow— 

If you’ve ever encountered this 
bird on a night that is breathless 
for lack of light, and sat at the 
wheel of your crawling car with 
your blood pounding against your 
pulse—you’ll not only know what 
I’m talking about—you'll know 
how you felt. 

Brilliant lights, that cover all 
the road and blind the other fel- 
low, have been outlawed by legis- 
lation—but they will only disap- 
pear when men are content to 
light only their own side of the 
road and are reluctant to be the 
contributory or direct factor of in- 
jury and death. 

Have your lights tested regu- 
larly. Don’t use lights that blind 
approaching motorists. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
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RETAIL HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY aia 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Owatonna, Minn. 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
BRANCHES: 


Newark, N. J. Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Tex. 
Winnipeg, Man. 





Combined Assets . $7,373,350.25 
Combined Liabilities 4,949,878.08 
Combined Surplus . 2,423,472.17 





Dividends to Policy-Holders Since Organization . $16,473,629.97 





THE ACME OF PROTECTION 





Check Up Today 
On Your Insurance 


#T IS well worth the time required 
early in the year to review the pro- 
tection you now have—to determine 
if your insurance is adequate. On 

request one of our staff men will be assigned 
to advise and assist in the check-up, without 
obligation on your part. Our complete facili- 
ties are at your disposal for the solution of all 
your insurance problems. Our engineers can 
show you how best to protect your interests 
against loss. There is ample capacity in our 
Mutual Companies. These companies have 
annually returned substantial cash dividends 
to policy-holders. Automobile, Casualty, Fire 
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ASSOCIATED MUTUALS 


The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
The Ohio Underwriters Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
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JAMES S. KEMPER, 
CHICAGO U. S.A. 
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